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322 
SPRING SONGS. 


‘WakE ye, oh! wake thro’ the echoing wood, 
Sweet birds with songs that are blither than 
laughter ! 
Tell us once more how the spring-tide’s new 
blood 
Flushes and mantles each dim forest rafter ! 


Did they not hear you, and know you full well, 
They who once wandered thro’ Eden’s 
bright bowers ? 
Knew not the wisest of monarchs your spell, 
Oft as ye woke by the temple’s fair towers ? 


Constant your voice as the radiant stars 
Shining in beauty far o’er the lone moun- 
tain, 
Dear to all time as the summer-blue skies, 
Fresh as the crystal light thrown from the 
fountain ! 


Yes, I can think of the millions of men 
List’ning and loving your sweet songs before 
me. 
Ay! and of millions more list’ning again, 
When the long grass shall wave silently o’er 
me. 


Blithe little birds ! ye are singing to-day 
Sweetest of all where our dear dead are 
sleeping ; 
There, by the old church walls, timeworn and 
grey, 
Rising thro’ bright ivy-wreaths round them 
creeping, 


Over the cold dust thet never again 
Knoweth a care for the fast-coming morrow ; 
Lips that are silent, and hearts free from pain, 
Eyes that have long closed forever on sorrow. 


Well for us all that it rings out so clear, 
This your glad song o’er the low graves be- 
fore us ! 
Bravely you tell of that spring drawing near 
When the dark winter of death shall pass 
o’er us. 


Wake then, oh! wake thro’ the echoing wood, 
Sweet birds with songs that are blither than 
laughter ! 
Wake oe and sing how the spring-tide’s new 
lood ; 
Flushes and mantles each dim forest rafter ! 
Sunday Magazine. Rosina F, Harpy. 


WIND AND WEATHER. 
METEOROLOGICAL IDYL. 


“THE sun bursts out in frequent blaze ; 
Shade flies, light flashes o’er the wold, 
But yet in air there hangs a haze, 
And what can make it blow so cold? 





SPRING SONGS, ETC, 


“ The steeple cock points beak due west ; 
His tail the other way turns he. 

Though that, meseems, is where his crest 
In such a breeze as this should be. 


“So cold has Christmas seldom been. 
It ne’er was colder, e’en in May. 

Why does the wind’s edge cut so keen? 
Turn, pensive shepherd, turn and say.” 


“ Stranger, yon vaporous mountains note, 
Cumuli, Alps on Alps, up there ! 
They’re frozen clouds, aloft that float 
As icebergs in the sea of air. 


“Their rimy crags illumed, how fast 
See how they change, and surge, and grow; 
Whilst Zephyr apes an eastern blast, 
Because the sky is full of snow.” 


“Thanks, guardian of the fleecy flock. 


How rare, how pleasing, ’tis to find 
*Mongst rustics reared from lowly stock 
A cultured and observant mind!” 


“ Kind stranger, scant’s the laborer’s hire 
In this inclement atmosphere ; 

And welcome — pardon the desire — 
To his parched lips a draught of beer.” 


“ Nay, shepherd, breathe not that request ; 
Banish strong drink from downs and plains: 
Where Science wears the bumpkin’s vest, 
Let Temperance rule contented swains.” 
Punch. 


- 


TO ETHEL, 
(Who wishes she had lived— 


“ I~ teacup-times of hood and hoop, 
Or while the patch was worn.’’) 


“In teacup times!” The’style of dress 
- Would suit your beauty, I confess ; 
BELINDA-like, the patch you’d wear ; 
I picture you with powdered hair, — 
You’d make a charming shepherdess ! 


And I—no doubt — could well express 

S1r PLUME’s complete conceitedness, — 

Could poise a clouded cane with care 
“In teacup-times !” 


The parts would fit precisely — yes : 
We should achieve a huge success ; 
You should disdain, and I despair, 
With quite the true Augustan air ; 
But . . . could I love you more, or less, 
“In teacup-times ?” 
Blackwood’s Magazine. AusTIn DoBsoN. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
MR. FROUDE’S “LIFE AND TIMES OF 
THOMAS BECKET.” 


PART IL. 


Mr. FRoupDeE’s account of the early life 
of Thomas, his childhood, his youth, the 
time spent in the service of the archbishop 
and the king, is as truly wonderful as his 
more general picture of the twelfth cen- 
tury. It is equally wonderful, whether we 
are to look at it as meant for a piece of 
mere personal biography or as meant for a 
contribution to the history of the time. 
It is strange that Mr. Froude, who at all 
events can tell a picturesque story, should 
not have been tempted to enlarge on any 
of the picturesque stories of which Thom- 
as in his young days became the subject. 
No doubt there is much truth in Mr. 
Froude’s remark that “ the atmosphere of 
legend in which his history was so early 
enveloped renders them all suspicious.” 
Yet it is sometimes instructive to trace the 
growth of a legend, to see how a perfectly 
credible and probable story may, by a very 
slight change, be turned into a miracle. 
A story is told by Roger of Pontigny, 
and, more shortly, in the French life by 
Garnier of Pont Sainte-Maxence, of a re- 
markable escape from a fearful death 
which happened to Thomas in his boy- 
hood. He falls into a mill-stream; he is 
drawn near to the wheel; just at that mo- 
ment the miller happens to stop his wheel, 
and the boy is saved. “Homo gui molen- 
dinum curabat,” says Roger, “ nihil pent- 
tus de his que agebantur sciens, aguam 
subito a rota exclusit” (p. 96, ed. Giles). 
Or in the old French : — 


De de juste la plaunche out un mulin mulaunt, 
De grant ravine ala: Tomas i vint flotaunt, 
Quant il dut en la roue chair, le chef avaunt, 
Li muners out mulu, mit l’escloture 4 taunt : 
Si guarist Deus de mort, a cele feiz, l’enfaunt. 
(P. 9, ed. Hippeau.) 

Here is something in which we can hardly 
blame men for seeing-a special provi- 
dence; but there is nothing miraculous. 
And we may be sure that in Roger’s ver- 
sion we have the story as it was told by 
Thomas himself. Roger, one of the monks 
of Pontigny among whom Thomas so- 
journed in his exile, was more likely to 
hear stories of Thomas’s childhood and 





youth —as distinguished from legends of 
his birth —in this way than in any other. 
When Thomas was at Pontigny, neither 
Thomas in telling a tale nor Roger in not- 
ing it down had any temptation to tell it 
otherwise than according to the best of 
Thomas’s remembrance. This gives a 
peculiar value to the few notices of this 
stage of Thomas’s life which Roger pre» 
serves. They come more nearly than 
anything else among our materials to the 
nature of autobiography. The case is 
different when the tale came, whether from 
Thomas’s own mouth or from any other 
source, to the ears of men who naturally 
looked at Thomas and all his acts from a 
point of view somewhat different from that 
of the monk of Pontigny. Roger had 
known Thomas in the central part of his 
career. Edward Grim knew him only for 
a few days before his martyrdom, a mar- 
tyrdom in which he was himself in some 
sort a sharer. He would naturally look 
upon Thomas in quite another way from 
his older friend, and would be inclined to 
surround all his acts with any amount of 
marvel and miracle. No wonder then that 
in Edward Grim’s hands the providential 
delivery becomes a miraculous one. In- 
stead of the miller happeuving .to stop his 
wheel just at the right moment, the wheel 
now stops of itself. “ Stetit rota nec se 
movit semel” (p. 8, ed. Giles). There is 
no reason to suspect Edward Grim of wil- 
fully falsifying the story; any one who 
knows the temper of hagiographers will 
understand how, without any conscious 
invention, without any conscious rejection 
of evidence, the miraculous version, differ- 
ing so very slightly from the unadorned 
fact, would seem to be, not only the true 
but the only possible version. 

It may be matter of opinion whether 
Mr. Froude, in a series of papers such as 
he has given us, was bound to bring in 
stories of thiskind. Yet the picture which 
our several authorities enable us to put 
together of Thomas’s boyhood is clear and 
interesting, and this particular story has 
surely a special value, as illustrating the 
easy growth of legends, and as further 
letting us see the different lights in which 
Thomas appeared to his several biog- 
raphers. At all events the things which | 
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did happen to Thomas in his boyhood 
have a better claim to a place in jhis “ Life 
and Times” than the things which Mr. 
Froude thinks may have happened to him. 
It is to be hoped that at seven, years old, 
if he “listened to the jests of the citizens 
at his father’s table” about the story of 
John of Crema, he would not have under- 
stood them. It is yet more certain that 
no person of any age or rank in those days 
spoke of John of Crema as “his Emi- 
nence,” a title which Mr. Froude has gone 
all the way into the seventeenth century 
to fetch for him. But when we pass from 
the things which are recorded but which 
Mr. Froude does not mention, and from 
the things which are not recorded but 
which Mr. Froude does mention, and come 
to Mr. Froude’s attempts to reproduce 
what is recorded, the modernism which 
talks about “his Eminence” becomes a 
small matter. Yet it is this very modern- 
ism which leads Mr. Froude into many of 
his worst errors. With all his horror of 
the bad ways of the twelfth century, he 
cannot really understand that people did 
not do the same kind of things and use 
the same kind of phrases in the twelfth 


century which they do in the nineteenth. 
Thus we find that Thomas, though 

learning was not his strong point, received 

a learned education, according to the 


‘standard of his age. For that education 
he naturally went to those places where, in 
his age, education was to be had. Mr. 
Froude takes the recorded twelfth-century 
course, and improves it according to nine- 
teenth-century notions. Thomas, in Mr. 
Froude’s version, must go for learning, not 
to the place where it was to be had then, 
but to the place where it is to be had now. 
Thomas, as a boy, was sent to be brought 
up by the canons of Merton Abbey. He 
afterwards attended schools in London, 
and somewhat later he studied at Paris. 
Later again, after he had entered the 
service of Archbishop Theobald, he stud- 
ied civil and canon law, first at Bologna 
and then at Auxerre. Mr. Froude disap- 
proves of this course of study, which cer- 
tainly would be very unusual in our time. 
He leaves out Auxerre altogether, seem- 
ingly as the strangest part of the story. 
But, that Theobald may not be thought to 





have sent his promising follower to one 
school of learning only, he is made to send 
Thomas first to Paris and then to Bologna, 
though it is quite plain (W. Fil. S., ap. 
Giles, 185) that his studies at Paris were 
before he entered the archbishop’s service. 
Mr. Froude wholly gets rid of the second, 
the London, stage of Thomas’s studies; 
when he comes to the higher academical 
course, he simply changes its place from 
that which is recorded to one which to him 
seemed more natural. “ He was sent to 
school at Merton Abbey, in Surrey, and 
afterwards to Ozford.” Now Oxford 
studies on the part of Thomas are just 
possible, and no more. It would have 
been a striking fact indeed if he had been 
one of the very first set of scholars that 
sought the infant school of Oxford. As 
such, he might have heard the divinity 
lectures of Robert Puleyn, and, at a later 
stage, the law lectures of Vacarius.* If 
Mr. Froude determined to send him to 
Oxford at all, he might surely have made 
something picturesque out of his hazard- 
ous guess. A picture of the university in 
its very first days, with young Thomas as 
one of the first small party of scholars 
whom love of learning had drawn thither, 
might have been painted in Mr. Froude’s 
most attractive manner. But no, Mr. 
Froude is more anxious to tell us how he 
spent his leisure time. “Inhis vacations 
he was thrown among young men of rank 
and fortune, hunting and hawking with 
them.” That Thomas was fond of hunt- 
ing and hawking, that his fondness for 
those sports began in his boyhood, that he 
followed them most when he was not 
actually at school, is most certain. But 
the Oxford vacation, and the young men 
of rank and fortune, are Mr. Froude’s own 
improvement.t But why did Mr. Froude 


* The divinity lectures of Robert Puleyn or Pulan 
began in 1133, when Thomas was about fifteen. The 
lectures in civil law by Vacarius, on which Mr. Robert- 
son has something to-say in page 22, began in 114% 
under the patronage of Theobald. See “* Norman Con- 
quest,”’ vol. v., p. 319. 

+ Thomas’s early sporting tastes are set forth by 
Roger of Pontigny, that is by Thomas himself. He 
was led into them by Richer of L’ Aigle, of whom pre 
ently in the text. ‘ Hunc [Richerium] Thomas adh 
puer, quum fer dimidium annum a scholis vacaret 
talia negotia procedentem libenter frequenterque see 
quebatur, plurimumque talibus occupationibus delectar 
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send Thomas to Oxford at all? It is not 
at all clear whether Mr. Froude has read 
Mr. Robertson’s “ Becket : a Biography.” 
I do not think that he ever refers to it, 
and he certainly has not imitated those 
qualities of the book which deserve to 
be imitated. But in p. 22 of Mr. Robert- 
son’s book is a passage which might, to a 
very careless reader, suggest the notion 
that Thomas studied law at Oxford, though 
Mr. Robertson is much too careful really 
to say or to imply any such thing. Or 
there is another way in which the name of 
Oxford might have been suggested to Mr. 
Froude’s mind in connection with Thomas’s 
studies. Mr. Froude has a singular way, 
when he departs most widely from the 
meaning of his text, of saying something 
which seems as if it were suggested by 
the outward look of the text. Thus, it 
may be “predicte rationes” suggested 
“shortened rations,” though there was 
nothing about rations in the story. So 
there is nothing about Oxford in the story, 
but there are two names which might sug- 
gest Oxford. Merton Abbey might easily 
suggest Merton College, and in mythical 
Oxford chronology to antedate- a founda- 
tion by only a century and a half would be 
atrifle. Or is it possible that Oxford was 
suggested to Mr. Froude’s mind because a 
name something like it occurs in the text 
of William Fitz-Stephen not very long 
after the studies at Paris, and just before 


batur, indeque hujusmodi traxisse creditur consuetudi- 
hem, cui etiam in majori postea ztate, guoties vacabat 
operam impendebat.”’ . 

Here we see where Mr. Froude got his “‘ vacations,” 
and vacations which lasted “‘ per dimidium annum” 
might have a specially Oxford look about them. I do 
not profess to explain “per dimidium annum.” It 
reads to me rather as if, at some particular time, Thomas 
was absent from school for half a year, and was there- 
fore thrown more into Richer’s way. Edward Grim, 
whose authority on Thomas’s early life is less than that 
of Roger, seems also to imply some temporary absence 
from school. 

“Ad prenominatum divitem a scholis rediens . . . 
pro libitz nunc domi ¢um patre, nunc rure cum divite 
morabatur. Factumque est ut in hunc modum dimis- 
sus sibi scholaribus studiis proponeret renunciare.”” 

The mill-stream story then follows. But Edward’s 
chronology is much less clear than that of Roger. In 
any case the schools were not Oxford schools, nor the 
vacations Oxford vacations, and the “young men of 
rank and fortune’? seem to have grown out of Richer 
himself, whom just before Mr. Froude had employed in 
the quite different character of a careful guardian of 
the imaginary orphan boy. 





the studies at Bologna and Auxerre? At 
p. 185 comes a mention of the church of 
Otford. For O¢ford to suggest Oxford 
would be exactly the same process as that 
of the “ predicte rationes.” The earlier 
London studies would seem to be left out 
because they are mentioned very briefly, 
and without any word which stands out in 
the text.* As for the studies at Auxerre, 
those who have foilowed Mr. Froude 
through all the volumes of his history will 
understand that “Autissiodorum” might 
be no less puzzling than “ Lerovia.” 

We have another case of the hasty way 
in which Mr. Froude looks at his books in 
his mention of Richer of L’Aigle or Laigle, 
the friend in whose company Thomas was 
when he fell into the mill-stream. That - 
his name, a name which to those who 
know those times —to Mr. Robertson 
among them — suggests many thoughts, 
suggests none to Mr. Froude is not won- 
derful. And those who both know the 
times and Mr. Froude’s way of dealing 
with them, will not be surprised to find 
that he improves the name Richer into the 
more familiar Richard, and so writes his 
place-name as to suggest that he never 
heard of the town of Laigle. It is not a 
very famous place, not so famous certainly 
as Auxerre or Lisieux; but those who 
have dealt with those times must have 
heard of it and of the house which took its 
name from it. But even when Richer of 
Laigle was turned into Richard de |’ Aigle, 
his story might have been told as it is in 
the books. Instead of this Mr. Froude 
tells it as it seems, at a casual glance, to be 
told in one book only. Edward Grim men- 
tions certain misfortunes which happened to 
Thomas’s parents, and then mentions their 
deaths. Then he speaks of Richer’s fond- 
ness for Thomas and his taking-him hunt- 
ing and hawking. But he does not say 
that this was after the death of Thomas’s 
father; he distinctly implies the contrary, 
though he shows that he has not quite 


* W. Fil. Steph., 183.,, Annis igitur infantiz, pu- 
eritiz, et pubertatis, simpliciter domi paterne et in 
scholis urbis decursis.’” When Edward Grim (6) says, 
“ Literarum primordiis puer traditur imbuendus. Qui- 
bus decursus ad artes missus multa in brevi compre- 
hendisse memoratur,” the “‘literarum primordia” 
would take in both Merton and London. “ Artes,” 


‘one would think, must refer to Paris. Cf Garnier, 8 
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mastered his story, by speaking of Thomas 
when he fell into the stream as “ adoles- 
cens” instead of “Juer.” Still in Ed- 
ward’s account the death of the parents 
comes before the first mention of Richer. 
We therefore read in Mr. Froude — 


His parents, at any rate, both died when he 
was still very young, leaving him, ill provided 
for, to the care of his father’s friends. One 
of them, a man of wealth, Richard de |’Aigle, 
took charge of the tall, handsome, clever lad. 
He was sent to school, etc. 


Here Richer, the bunting companion, who 
directly after is multiplied into several 
* young men of rank and fortune,” appears 
as a careful guardian after the death of 
Thomas’s father, and he is seemingly the 
friend who sends him to Merton and Ox- 
ford. All this is pure fiction. Nothing 
of the kind is said by Edward Grim. 
Edward himself confutes the story, but it 
is far more distinctly confuted by the more 
orderly story in Roger of Pontigny (95-98). 
We there find that Thomas’s parents did 
not die while he was very young. His 


mother died when he was twenty-one ; his 
father outlived her; how long we do not 
know, but according to Edward Grim no 
long time. 


There is no mention of Richer 
of Laigle after Gilbert Becket’s death. His 
hunting with Thomas and the accident in 
the mill-stream happened while Thomas 
was quite a boy, and while his mother 
was alive. So Thomas’s earlier studies — 
at Merton and London —all take place 
while his mother is alive. William Fitz- 
Stephen (183) would lead us to think that 
his studies of the arts at Paris also came 
within the same time, as by his age they 
naturally would. Mr. Froude’s little ro- 
mance falls to pieces before a comparison 
of the authorities: it might also fall to 
pieces before a reading of Mr. Robertson’s 
account, rather hurried as it is, of these 
early stages of Thomas’s life. 

The next event in Thomas’s own life is 
cut very short by Mr. Froude. “ After 
spending three years in a house of busi- 
ness in the city, Becket contrived to rec- 
ommend himself to Theobald, Archbishop 
of Canterbury.” The “ house of business 
in the city” has the same modern sound 
as “his Eminence” and the Oxford vaca- 
tions. It certainly draws some support from 
Mr. Robertson, who says that Thomas, 
“on returning from France, became clerk 
and accountant to arich kinsman, a mer- 
chant named Osbern Huit-deniers, and 
afterwards filled a like situation under 
the sheriffs (or portreves) of London.” 
I am not clear that Osbern Eightpenny 





(“Octonummi,” “Huit-leniers”) was a 
merchant, any more than Gilbert Becket 
himself. He was “guidam Lundrensis 
cognatus suus, guinon solum inter con- 
cives verum etiam apud curiales grandis 
erat nominis et honoris*” Nowords are 
used of him which necessarily imply trade, 
and it is most important for a full under- 
standing of the true position of the Lon- 
don “barons,” who play so great a part 
in Stephen’s day, to grasp the fact that 
many citizens were not traders and that 
many citizens were Normans. It has also 
sometimes struck me that the employment 
under Osbern mentioned by Edward 
Grim, Roger of Pontigny, and Garnier 
may have ‘been the same as the employ- 
ment under the sheriffs mentioned by 
William Fitz-Stephen.f Osborn, a man 
so eminent in the city, may very likely 
have been sheriff. I do not insist on this 
point, and it is of little importance. What 
is to be noticed is that Mr. Froude leaves 
out Thomas’s employment by the sheriffs, 
Yet there can be no doubt that it was a 
very important stage in Thomas’s life, per- 
haps the turning-point in his whole career. 
Mr. Robertson understands the position 
of London, which Mr. Froude does not, 
and adds, with truth, “Thus, it would 
seem, the chief magistrate’s clerk was in- 
troduced into political business.” All this 
happened soon after the death of Thomas’s 
mother, and while his father still lived. 
Mr. Froude, it will be remembered, had 
disposed of both parents long before. 

But from the service of the sheriffs, 
Thomas soon moved to the service of the 
archbishop. In Mr. Froude’s words, 
“ Becket contrived to recommend himself 
to Theobald.” When one reads the real 
story, one is inclined to ask whether by 
“ Becket?’ is meant Gilbert the father or 
Thomas the son. In either case no great 
contrivance was needed. To Mr. Froude, 
who has ruled that Gilbert Becket was a 
tradesman, and who sees “ Saxon extrac- 
tion” in either his name or his surname, 
it might seem that a little contrivance 
would be needed for his son to get into 
the favor of the Norman archbishop. But 
if we turn from the guesses of Mr. Froude 
to the facts of William Fitz-Stephen, we 
shall see that there was nothing which 
needed any contrivance in the matter. 
Thomas was recommended to the. arch- 


* P. 98, Giles. If the form “ Lundrensem”’ is gen- 
uine, it points to the French form ‘‘ Lundres,” already 
in use, as is shown by Garnier and by the local form of 
the name of the founder of Ewenny —- i 

R. Pont., 98; Edw. Grim, 8; W. Fil. Steph 
183; Garnier, 9. 
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bishop by common friends from the other 
side of the Channel.* Indeed the arch- 
bishop and Gilbert Becket were old ac- 
quaintances, if not friends. Norman The- 
obald, once monk of Bec, now Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Gilbert, once of Rouen 
but now a baron of London,t had known 
one another ‘in their own country. It 
needed very little contrivance to make the 
archbishop take kindly to a young man of 
promise who ates such good introduc- 
tions with him. r. Froude does not 
enlarge — perhaps there was no reason 
why he should enlarge — on the personal 
incidents of the life of Thomas while he 
was still in Theobald’s service. But he 
should hardly have left out that it was at 
this stage that the rivalry of his life with 
Roger, first Archdeacon of Canterbury and 
then Archbishop of York, took its first 
beginning. I have already noticed that 
the fact that Roger was favored and pro- 
moted by Theobald may make us doubt 
as to the extreme and monstrous wicked- 
ness which was laid to his charge in 
other quarters. It was now that the pub- 
lic career of Thomas began with his two 
remarkable missions to Rome before the 
accession of Henry. The really impor- 
tant part which Thomas had in bringing 
about Henry’s succession by hindering 
the coronation of Stephen’s son Eustace 
is strangely slurred over by Mr. Froude. 
His summary is curious : — 


The question of the day was the succession 
to the crown. Was Stephen’s son, Eustace, 
the heir? Or was Matilda’s son, Henry of 
Anjou? Theobald was for Henry, so far as 
he dared to show himself. Becket was sent 
secretly to Rome to move the pope. The 
struggle ended with a compromise. Stephen 


* The story is told by Rages 


. of Pontigny (98) and 
William Fitz-Stephen (1384). illiam gives the names 
of Thomas’s introducers, and speaks of Gilbert’s former 
acquaintance with the archbishop. ‘‘ Adhzsit Theo- 
baldo, bonz2 memoriz Cantuariensi archiepiscopo, per 
duos fratres Bolomienses, Baldwinum archidiaconum, 
et magistrum Eustachium, hospites plerumque patris 
ejus, et familiares archiepiscopi, in ipsius notitiam in- 
troductus ; et eo familiarius, quod prefatus Gilbertus 
cum domino archipresule de propinquitate et genere 
eapebaner ut ille ortu Normannus, et circa Tierrici 
villam de equestri ordine, natu vicinus. Horum, in- 
quam et patris introduct: archiepiscopus sui gregis 
scripsit Thomam.”? See Mr. Robertson’s note, p. 20. 
I am not quite clear about the person named “ Baille- 
hache,” “cum securi;’? “cum ascia;” but the point 
is of no moment for the present purpose. Roger’s 
version at least shows the opposite to ‘* contrivance” 
on the part of Thomas. Doubtless in Mr. Froude’s 
eyes all this is surrounded with an atmosphere of 
legend but even legend is better than arbitrary asser- 
on. 

t Garnier (5, cf. 9) calls Thomas’s parents “ daruns 
cit,” —the application of the name to the citi- 
zens is familiar. I sup the “eguester ordo” in 
the last qostation from William Fitz-Stephen also re- 
= Gilbert. I suspect some mistake in Dr. Giles’s 
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was to reign for his life. Henry was peace- 
ably to follow him. The arrangement might 
have been cut again by the sword. But Eus- 
tace immediately afterwards died. In the 
same year Stephen followed him, and Henry 
II. became king of England. With all these 
intricate negotiations the future martyr was 
intimately connected, and by his remarkable 
talents especially recommended himself to the 
new king. 


The journeys of Theobald and Thomas 
to Rome, whether in company or not, are 
discussed by Mr. Robertson (p. 23), but a 
fresh light has been since he wrote thrown 
on the great dispute before the papal 
court by the publication of the “ Lider 
Pontificalis,” in the twentieth volume of 
Pertz.* But the action of Thomas comes 
out plainly enough in the chronicle of 
Gervase: the point to be noticed is that 
Thomas did much to secure the crown: 
for Henry, but that he did it in a way 
which involved the fullest acknowledgment 
of papal claims. 

Stephen wished, exactly as Henry wished 
afterwards, to secure the succession to his 
son by having him crowned in his lifetime. 
Thomas, not yet archdeacon but already 
in the service of Theobald, suggested the 
argument that the coronation could not 
take place without the consent of the pope. 
Now this act onthe part of Thomas is one 
which it is very important to set forth fully 
and clearly, though certainly its clear and 
full setting forth is not convenient for Mr. 
Froude’s argument. Thomas, at this 
stage, while still in the service of Theo- 
bald, appears in two characters, as an as- 
sertor of ecclesiastical claims and as a 
supporter of the Angevin succession. 
Neither of these sides of him should be 
passed by in estimating the character of 
the man. But neither of them falls in 
with the impression which it is needful for 
Mr. Froude’s purpose to convey. 

On the position of Thomas as being 
at this stage an assertor of ecclesiastical 
claims I shall speak at a later stage in con- 
nection with his fe gppommnsie to the chan- 
cellorship. But the personal importance 
of Thomas at this time, and the part which 
he had already taken in affairs, are things 
to be insisted on. Mr. Froude himself 
states them clearly enough, though in a 
general kind of way: — 


With all these intricate negotiations the 
future martyr was intimately connected, and 
by his remarkable talents especially recom- 
mended himself to the new king. No one 
called afterwards to an important position had 


* See Norman Conquest, vol. v., p. 325. 
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better opportunities of acquainting himself with 
the spirit of the age, or the characters of the 
principal actors in it.* 


Perfectly true; but, as usual, Mr. Froude 
- on to give everything a false coloring. 

e adds: “If his services were valuable, 
his reward was magnificent.” He then 

oes on to speak of the vast mass of 
Church preferment held by Thomas, and 
again adds; “It is noticeable that after- 
wards, in the heat of the battle in which 
he earned his saintship, he was so far from 
looking back with regret on this accumu- 
lation of preferments that he paraded 
them as an evidence of his early conse- 
quence.” Now this is a most walate com- 
ment, as Mr. Froude’s own note is quite 
enough to show. Mr. Robertson puts the 
case much more fairly. He says that 
Thomas, “when afterwards reproached as 
if he had owed everything to favor of 
Henry II., could fairly reply by mentioning 
the large pluralities which be had held be- 
fore entering the royal service.” - This 
reference to Thomas’s pluralities is found 
in a letter addressed by him to. Gilbert 
Foliot, Bishop of London, in answer to 
one which had come to him in the name of 
the bishops and clergy of England.¢ The 
bishops, or at ieast Gilbert, tell the primate 
that the king had raised him from a poor 
and mean estate to glory and power, first 
as chancellor, then as archbishop.t Thom- 
as answers that he was not so very poor 
when he entered the king’s service; as 
holding the archdeaconry of Canterbury, 
the provostship of Beverley, and other 
churches and prebends, he was not at all 
badly off in this world’s wealth; and as 
for his birth, he was the son of citizens of 


* Mr. Froude here has a singular note: “ Very 
strange things were continually happening. In 1154 
the Archbishop of York was poisoned in the eucharist 
by some of his clergy. . . . Becket could not fail to 
have heard of this piece of villany, and to have made 
his own reflections upon it.” This is a little dark. 
Does Mr. Froude mean that Thomas thought that it 
was on the whole a good thing that Saint William was 
put out of the way, because it opened the way to his 
own first great promotion? These stories of poisonin; 
are always very doubtful. But in Mr. Froude’s way 
speaking, there is again one of those little touches 
which speak so much to those who know the time. 
Saint William is to him simply the “ Archbishop of 
York;”’ the name has no special meaning for him. 
And a still smaller straw shows the way of the wind: 
“* Willelmus” becomes “‘ Wi/kelmus.” : 

t See the letters in Giles, vi. 187; iii. 286. Garnier 
(iii. 116) gives most curious versions in his French rime. 

t “Insedit alte cunctorum mentibus, quam benignus 
vobis dominus noster rex exstiterit, in quam vos gloriam 
ab exili provexerit, et in familiarem gratiam tam lata 
vos mente susceperit, ut dominationis sue loca, que a 
boreali oceano ad Pyrenzum usque porrecta sunt, adeo 

testati vestree cuncta subjecerit, ut in his solum hos 

eatos reputaret opinio, qui in vestris poterant oculis 
complacere.”” ‘This means the chancellorship : the let- 
ter then goes on to speak of the archbishopric. 


London of good reputation and by no 
means of the lowest rank.* Itis as hard 
to see “ parade ” in this answer as it is to 
see “contrivance” in the introduction to 
Theobald. It would not have been hard, 
on Mr. Froude’s own showing, to have 
pleaded direct and important services done 
to the king. But Thomas simply answers 
the immediate charge, and instead of pa- 
rade, he certainly makes less of his birth 
than he might have done. It is perfectly 
true that he expresses no “regret” for 
“this accumulation of preferments ; ” but, 
for the particular purpose in hand, such 
regret would have been out of place. Gil- 
bert says, “ You owe everything to the 
king, who raised you from poverty to 
wealth.” Thomas answers, “ I do not owe 
everything to the king; for I was a rich 
man when I entered his service.” Surely 
this is quite answer enough for the matter 
in hand. He answers a misstatement of 
fact, and was in nowise called on to mount 
the stool of repentance then and there. 

But this matter of Thomas’s pluralities 
calls for a little further mention. Mr, 
Froude simply caught at it because he 
thought it would tell, and confuted himself 
by his own reference. Mr. Robertson 
too, unlike most biographers, enjoys a dig 
at the subject of his biography ; but, un- 
like Mr. Froude, he takes care that his 
digs shall come within the range of fact 
and of a kind of formal fairness. He 
says, with perfect truth : — 


The circumstance that he was only a deacon 
was no hindrance to the accumulation of 
benefices on him : for in those days a prosper- 
ous ecclesiastic would seem to have regarded 
his parishes merely as sources of income, while 
he complacently devolved the care of each on 
some ill-paid priest. Nor, when Becket after- 
wards appeared as an ecclesiastical reformer, 
did he make any attempt to remedy this, 
which to modern apprehensions may, perhaps, 
seem the most crying abuse of all. 


To modern apprehensions it certainly 
does seem a very cryingabuse. One must 


* “Congeris et statuis ante oculos nostros beneficia 
nobis a domino nostro rege collata, et de exili me com- 
memoras ad summa provectum. Ut autem his ali- 
quantisper respondeam, in insipientia mea tamen, de 
quam exili putas? Si tempus, quo me in ministerio 
suo prestituit, respicias, archidiaconatus Cantuariz, 
prepositura Beverlaci, plurime ecclesiz, prebendz 
nonnulla, alia etiam non pauca, quz nominis mei erant 
possessio tunc temporis, adeo tenuem, ut dicis, quat- 
tum ad ea qu2 mundi sunt, contradicunt me 
Quod si ad generis mei radicem et progenitores meos 
intenderis, cives quidam fuerunt Londonienses, in medio 
concivium suorum habitantes sine querela, nec omnino 
infimi.”” (He goes on with a discourse on the indiffer- 
ence of high or low birth.) Part of this is quoted by 
Mr. Froude with a few slight improvements of the 





text. 
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doubt about saying “ the most crying abuse 
of all.” That Thomas had, agers of a 
pal exemption, to endure such a wretch 
as Clarembald almost at his own gates was 
surely a more crying abuse still. But it is 
rfectly natural that our modern appre- 
Prastons should look at it as a very crying 
abuse. It was equally natural that in the 
twelfth century, while a few saints or satir- 
ists declaimed against the practice, the 
average conscience, lay or clerical, should 
not look at it with any particular hor- 
ror. It is quite possible —I know of no 
evidence one way or the other — that 
Thomas may never have looked back with 
regret on his accumulation of preferments, 
except so far as they would ge in the lum 
to make up part of that worldly life whic 
he held himself to have cast aside. The 
feeling on these matters, as a general feel- 
ing, is a very modern one, and it isa grow- 
ing one. It is whispered that some ex- 
treme reformers of our own day have gone 
so far as to hint that canons of Canterbury 
should not hold professorships away from 
Canterbury. Even within this century 
men did not look back with regret on an 
accumulation of preferment, small as com- 
pared with that of Thomas, but which 
would certainly startle our generation. In 
Dursley church in Gloucester is the epi- 


taph of a prosperous ecclesiastic, who was 
rector of Dursley, vicar of some other 
place, and curate, of course perpetual 
curate, of Stroud, and who for so many 
years “ discharged the duties of Archdea- 
con of Gloucester with credit to himself 
and satisfaction to a numerous and highly 


respectable clergy.” If the venerable 
man himself regretted his pluralities, it is 
clear that his admirers did not. A century 
earlier the cathedral church of Oxford re- 
ceived the remains of one of its deans — 
the famous Dr. Fell, whom somebody did 
not like — who, according to his epitaph, 
“huic tanta plus quam par provincia, 
episcopatum una Oxoniensem feliciter ad- 
ministravit.” A little earlier again Laud 
and Williams, rivals something like our 
Thomas and Roger, almost equalled the 
Standard of Thomas himself. Williams 
was mockingly said to be “a diocese in 
himself ;” he held at once every kind of 
office from bishop to parish priest. And 
so we could carry our catena back to 
Thomas’s own day. If Thomas did not 
regret his own pluralities, if he did not 
attempt to reform the pluralities of others, 
it simply shows that on this yom his con- 
science was not enlightened beyond the 
average enlightenment of his own age and 
of many much later ages. 
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But we must look a little deeper into 
the matter. The strict ecclesiastical the- 
ory always condemned pluralities: a few 
zealous men denounced them in all ages. 
But it was in the natural course of human 
affairs that the practice of pluralities 
should meet with a good deal of toleration 
in the twelfth century. The matter has 
often been explained ; * but,as Mr. Froude 
does not seem to have grasped the exact 
state of things, it is needful to explain it 
once again. The practice of pluralities 
was one side of that general system of 
secularization, and specially feudalization, 
of the Church, which was one great feat- 
ure of the times, and some features of 
which system it was one great .object of 
Henry to enforce. We keep traces of the 
feeling out of which it arose whenever we 
speak of an ecclesiastical office as a “ ben- 
efice” or a “living.” Those words are. 
now confined to ecclesiastical offices, and 
to one class of ecclesiastical offices. But 
beneficium once meant a temporal as well 
as an ecclesiastical possession. It was 
sometimes hinted that the empire itself 
was a benefice — a benefice granted by the 
Bishop of Rome. A benefice, in short, is 
~ 5 feudal holding, and among ecclesiasti- 
cal preferments the word is applied with 
greater accuracy to the higher offices, 
which are now seldom so spoken of, than 
to the lower, which the word now common- 
ly means. A “benefice,” a “ living,” is an 
ecclesiastical office looked at from its tem- 
poral side, as carrying with it certain tem- 
poral profits. In the older view, the higher 
and truer view, the view to which we have - 
now come back, the office and its duties 
come first. The holder of the office is 
first of all bound to discharge its duties, 
whenever possible, in his own person. 
The temporal profits of the office are not 
so much payment for the duties done as 
a maintenance while he does them. In 
this view there is no room for pluralities ; 
in all ordinary cases, no man should un- 
dertake any office of which he cannot him- 
self discharge the duties. But in days 
when feudal notions affected everything, 
when the feudal character of at least the 
higher Church preferment was strongly 
insisted on by civil rulers, when the en- 
dowments of ecclesiastical offices were 
turned into deneficia or feudal holdings, 
another way of looking at such matters 
naturally prevailed. he ecclesiastical 


* I have said something on this head at vol. v., p. 
fo2s of the “‘ History of the Norman Conauest.” “I be- 
lieve that I was first led. to understand this view of the 
case by a passage | mn Dr. Hook’s * Lives of the Arche 
bishops,” but I have not the volume at hand here. 
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benefice came to be looked at very much 
as the temporal benefice was looked at. 
In the case of the temporal benefice there 
were duties, commonly military, attached 
to the possession. But the benefice came 
first; the duties were attached to the 
benefice rather than the benefice to the 
duties. So that the cuties were dis- 
charged, it was not necessary that the 
holder of the benefice should always dis- 
charge them in person. King Henry of 
all men, the inventor of scutage, was per- 
fectly willing to allow such duties to be 
done by deputy. Consequently neither in 
that nor in any age have men felt any scru- 
ple in increasing the number of their tem- 
poral benefices, be those benefices king- 
doms or simple manors, or estates yet 
smaller than manors. No one thought of 
blaming the duke of the Normans because 
he was also Count of Anjou. Noone thinks 
of blaming the lord of one manor because 
he is lord of another manor as well. And 
when ecclesiastical offices had become 
benefices, when they were looked at as be- 
ing, like lay benefices, possessions charged 
with certain duties, it seemed to follow 
that, provided the duties were discharged, 
it did not matter whether they were dis- 
charged in person or by deputy. Hence 
again it seemed to follow that, as no man 
scrupled to heap together any number of 
temporal benefices, so there was no reason 
why any man should scruple to heap to- 
gether any number of ecclesiastical bene- 
fices. All that he had to do was to see 
that the duties of each were discharged by 
some one or other. Thus reforming bish- 
ops do not absolutely enforce residence on 
their canons; they attach privileges to 
residence, but they give each canon the 
alternative of residing or keeping a vicar. 
This helps us to see something of the real 
state of things. We come across occa- 
sional notices which show that there were 
here and there saintly men who undertook 
no office whose duties they could not dis- 
charge in person. We also see that there 


were careless men, who had to be com-. 


pelled even to provide deputies to dis- 
charge their duties for them. The aver- 
age conscience of the time was fully 
satisfied if the holder of several benefices 
provided a competent person to do the 
duties of each. If Thomas did this at 
Beverley and Otford, and wherever else he 
held preferment, he would not reach the 
standard either of primitive or of modern 
morality; but he would fully satisfy the 
morality of his own age. In fact he is 
praised ata somewhat later time, when al- 
ready chancellor, because he did not help 





himself to ecclesiastical benefices much 
more largely.* The pluralities of Thomas 
are an undoubted fact. Mr. Robertson’s 
remark that he did nothing to reform the 
practice of pluralities is alsoa fact. Mr. 
Froude’s conjecture that he did not regret 
his own pluralities may also be a fact; we 
cannot say whether it is or not. But all 
that the whole matter proves is that 
Thomas, on this point, .at this stage of his 
life, had the ordinary ecclesiastical con- 
science of his time. He was neither bet- 
ter nor worse than those around him. 

I now come to the second marked stage 
in the career of Thomas, when he passed 
from the service of the archbishop to the 
service of the king. I shall speak here- 
after more at large of the objects which 
Theobald had in recommending his newly- 
appointed archdeacon for the office of the 
king’s chancellor, of the measure in which 
those objects were carried out or disap- 
pointed, and of the light which this part of 
Thomas’s life throws on his general char- 
acter. 1 wish here to deal with his char- 
acter as touched by certain particular 
charges which are brought against him by 
Mr. Froude during his administration of 
the chancellorship. 

The picture which Mr. Froude draws of 
Thomas’s conduct in that office is one 
against which it is needful to protest in the 
name of simple truth. Anything more 
monstrous never appeared from the pen of 
one who professed to be narrating facts. 
In any one else one would be tempted 
to speak of foul misrepresentation and 
shamelessly garbled quotation. Mr. 
Froude is entitled to the excuse which I 
have made for him already. This descrip- 
tion of the chancellorship is doubtless 
only the highest instance of that inherent 
defect which hinders Mr. Froude from 
ever accurately repeating the statements 
of the book.which lies before him. It is 
the crowning case of an ignorance truly 
invincible of the man and the times of 
which he has undertaken to write. 

I must quote Mr. Froude’s charge in 
full: — 


* W. Fil. Steph., 188. ‘‘Omnes vacantes par ochia- 
nas ecclesias villarum et castrorum potuit habere; 
nullus enim ei advocatus negare auderet, si rogare 
vellet; tanta tamen animi magnitudine vicit ambitio- 
nem, ut pauperibus sacerdotibus et clericis perquirendi 
ecclesias illas locum tollere preoccupando dedignaretur. 
Magnanimus magna potius perquirebat.” e then 
givesa list of Thomas’s promotions, temporal and — 
ual: his provostship of Beverley, the donatio of the 
prebends of Hastings, the Tower of London and the 
castéllaria of Eye, with the services of the knights 
attached to them, and the castle of Berkhampstead. 
Elsewhere he is spoken of as Dean of Hastings. Was 
he dean with the nomination of the prebendaries? 
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Of his administration his adoring and ad- 
miring biographer, the monk Grim, who was 
present at his nvartyrdom, draws a more than 
unfavorable picture and even charges him with 
cruelty and ferocity. ‘The persons that he 
slew,” says Grim, “the persons that he robbed 
of their property, no one can enumerate. At- 
tended by a large company of knights, he 
would assail whole communities, destroy cities 
and towns, villages and farms, and, without 
remorse or pity, would give them to devour- 
ing flames.” 

Such words give a new aspect to the de- 
mand afterwards made that he should answer 
for his proceedings as chancellor, and lend a 
new meaning to his unwillingness to reply. 
At this period the only virtue which Grim 
allows him to have preserved unsullied was 
his chastity. 


He then adds in a note from Edward 
Grim’s text: — 


Quantis autem necem, quantis rerum om- 
nium proscriptionem intulerit, quis enumeret ? 
Valida namque stipatus militum manu civi- 
tates aggressus est. Delevit urbes et oppida ; 
villas et praedia absque miserationis intuitu 
voraci consumpsit incendio. 


Mr. Froude, when he wrote his first 
paper, evidently wished his readers to be- 
lieve that these words were meant as a 
description of Thomas’s ordinary behavior 


as chancellor in England. He would have 
us call up a picture of the great royal 
official going about through the land, and 
carrying havoc and destruction into every 
corner, at his own pleasure and seemingly 
out of sheer delight in the work. He even 
insinuates that it was for deeds of that 
kind, not for mere reckonings of money, 
that he was — somewhat tardily —called 
on to account at Northampton. Mr. 
Froude has copied his extract right as 
far as it goes; but he leaves out all that 
goes before and that goes after. He makes 
no reference to the other narratives which 
would have thrown light on the passage ; 
he altogether leaves out in his own nar- 
rative a most important part of Thomas’s 
life which there can be no doubt that Ed- 
ward Grim really had in his eye. Edward 
records Thomas’s appointment to the chan- 
cellorship and his power and favor with 
the king. He goes off into a moral dis- 
course on the danger and temptations of 
such high places and how men are ae 
often led into sin. I must give what fol- 
lows at length. Mr. Froude’s short ex- 
tract coming in the middle : — 


Sanctus Thomas ante cancellariam quam 
innocenter, quam sine querela priora tempora 
transegerit in imo positus, sermo superior ex- 
planavit, nunc autem locatus in sublimi quant 
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audacie quante fuerit presumptionis difficile 
dictu. Quantis enim necem, quantis rerum 
omnium proscriptionem intulerit, quis enume- 
ret? valida namque stipatus militum manu 
civitates aggressus est, delevit urbes et op- 
pida, villas et preedia absque miserationis in- 
tuitu voraci consumpsit incendio, e¢ inimicis 
domini sui undecunque insurgerent, intolerabi- 
lem se exhibebat, Denique quem unquam time- 
bat offendere ut regis satisfaceret votis pareret 
imperiis? Sedinhis omnibus (licet aliter aliqui 
zestimaverunt) corpore castus, corde humilis, 
sed inter humiles, nam inter potentes poten- 
tior ipse ac sublimior apparebat: nullus eo 
discretior, nemo munificentior nec ipso pru- 
dentior habebatur, pauperibus absque zstima- 
tione necessaria ministrabat, sed ita omnia 
dona gratiz exteriori fastu velabantur, ut nemo 
nisi pro seculi pompa hunc ipsum, etiam 
~~ archiepiscopus esset, putaverit accitasse. 

antam quoque gratiam adeptus est a rege et 
regno universo, ut hos solum beatos reputaret 
opinio, qui in ejus oculis complacere et regis: 
consiliario et cancellario obsecundare in aliquo 
potuissent. 


Now the words out of this passage which 
Mr. Froude has picked out for quotation 
are certainly a little startling, even as they 
stand; but read along with the context 
they are considerably less startling than 
they seem when they stand alone in Mr. 
Froude’s note. And the original words, 
even as Mr. Froude quotes them, are in 
less a than the English into which 
his singular fashion of translation changes 
them. “ Mecem et rerum omnium pro- 
scriptionem inferre,” may sometimes be 
the duty either of a judge or of a warrior; it 
is a different matter from “slaying ” and 
“robbing persons of all their property,” 
which is what Mr. Froude substitutes for 
it. Then again, while Mr. Froude clearly 
wishes us to believe that Thomas slew, 
robbed, and burned at his own free. will, 
the words which I have put in italics show 
that it was at least done only to the king’s 
enemies. Moreover, notwithstanding all 
this, if not because of all this, Thomas won 
the favor, not only of the king but of the 
whole kingdom, which he would hardly 
have won, if he had been a common rob- 
ber, murderer, and house-burner. Still, 
taken alone, the —- would be start- 
ling; it is an odd description even of a 
chancellor, much more of an archdeacon. 
But, considering all that we know of the 
history of the chancellorship, and conside 
ering the rhetorical way in which the pas- 
sage is brought in, there can be no doubt 
that the words refer, not to anything done 
by Thomas in England, not to anything 
done by him strictly in his character of 
chancellor, but to his military exploits in 
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the war of Toulouse.* Edward Grim 
laments that the temptations of power and 
high office led Thomas, churchman as he 
was, to forget all ecclesiastical rule and to 
take a part in the bloody work of a soldier. 
The censure is perfectly just; but it is 
made on altogether different — from 
those into which Mr. Froude has so oddly 
twisted it. But the strangest thing is that 
of the war of Toulouse, so important an 
episode in every way in the history of this 
stage of Henry’s reign, Mr. Froude seems 
never to have heard. He says indeed :— 


The anomalous relations of the king with 
Lewis the Seventh, whose vassal he was for 
his Continental dominions, while he was his 
superior in power, were breaking continually 
into quarrels, and sometimes into war. 


As usual, Mr. Froude misses the special 

int of the case. The specially anoma- 
ous relations between Lewis and Henr 
consisted, not merely in the fact that the 
vassal was more powerful than the lord, 
but in the much more unusual fact that 
both the duchy and the duchess of Aqui- 
taine had been so strangely transferred 
from the lord to the vassal. But it is odd, 
especially in dealing with the life of 
Thomas, to slur over the war of Toulouse 
in this fashion. It is a war remarkable in 


two ways, that so little came of it directly, 
and that so much came of it indirectly. In 
our constitutional history it marks a mem- 
orable epoch, as the time when personal 
military service was dispensed with for a 


scutage. In that constitutional change 
doubtless both Henry and Thomas had a 
hand; it is a highly important feature in 
what we may call their joint administra- 
tion; but Mr. Froude has not a word to 


* The exploits of Thomas in the war of Toulouse are 
described at the greatest lepgth by William Fitz- 
Stephen (200, 201), from whom we get the account of 
his single combat with the French knight. But the 
account most worth notice is that ~y by Garnier (13). 
The French writer says that he had himself seen the 
chancellor warring — his countrymen. As in so 
many other places his account and that of Edward 
Grim have a singular ae, so here also we have 
words which are very like those which Mr. Froude has 
misinterpreted : — 

‘* De chevalers vassals grant mesnies teneit, 

Et duns et livreisuns richement lur doneit, 
Kotereus et archers et serganz reteneit ; 
Forferre les menout et ay mesfeseit. 
Les enemis le rei mult durement greveit. 

Par assaut prist chasteus, motes et fermetez, 
Et burs et viles arst, et assailli-citez, 

Sur le destrer esteit del boen haubert armez ; 
Taut k’il en fu sovent mult durement grevez, 
Par sajétes le fist, ke il ne fust nafrez. 

En —) = fu-il lung tensjpur guerreier. 
As Gascuns i kovint de lur chasteus lesser. 
En Normendie r out sun seinur grant mester, 
Et jo l’vi sor Franceis plusur feiz chevaucher 
De ses bensuignes fist le r ei mult avauncer 


So also Roger, 102. Herbert, 20. 
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say about it. In the personal character 
both of Henry and Thomas the incidents 
of the war bring out new features. Henry 
did not scruple to wage war against his 
lord, to lay waste his territories and those 
of his allies, to do all the damage to his 
and their subjects which is involved in 
warfare at any time, and which, as Edward 
Grim’s description brings before us, was 
involved in a yet more frightful degree in 
the warfare of those times. But he did 
scruple directly to bear arms against his 
lord in his own person. When King 
Lewis was in the city of Toulouse, Duke 
Henry could not eh himself to assault 
the city. Chancellor Thomas did not en- 
ter into the layman’s point of honor; had 
Henry listened to him and not to others, 
he would not have passed by a favorable 
military opportunity for an assault.* There 
was nothing military in Thomas’s earlier 


Y | education ; yet in this war he appeared as 


a great captain, leading a large force both 
feudal and mercenary, and his followers 
are said to have been among the best 
troops in his master’s army. And he 
showed himself not only a captain, but also 
something of aknight-errant. He met the 
French knight Ingelram of Trie in single 
combat, charged ‘him, lance in rest, un- 
horsed him, and carried off his destrier as 
a prize. This opens to us a new side in 
Thomas’s character. It is one which we 
may approve or condemn as we think good ; 
but it is a third side as well as that of the 
chancellor and that of the archbishop. To 
my mind all three sides fit very easily into 
one another; but Mr. Froude leaves out 
this one altogether,t in order to represent 
Chancellor Thomas as an habitual dis- 
turber of the peace in his own country. 
The chancellorship of Thomas is so im- 
portant a stage in the history of Thomas, 
of Henry, and indeed of England, it is so 
utterly and scandalously misrepresented 


* W. Fil. Steph., 200. He pronounces the king’s 
scruple to have been “‘ vana suferstitioet reverentia.” 

t Mr. Froude 3! mends matters when in a later 

per (Livinc AGz, No. 1730, p. 361) he comes back to 
Rig passage from Edward Grim after this fashion: — 

“Grim, perhaps, when accusing him of rapine and 
murder, was referring to a suppression of a disturbance 
in Aquitaine, not to any special act of which he was 
guilty in Engl ; but the unsparing ruthlessness 
which he displayed on that occasion was an indication 
of the disposition which was displayed: in all that he 
did, and he was wise in anticipating enquiry.” 

This does look as if some glimmering of the state of 
the case had made its way into Mr. Froude’s mind in 
the time that passed between writing the two papers. 
But suppression of a disturbance in Aquitaine is a very 
odd way of describing a war waged against King 
at Toulouse, and Mr. Froude still sticks to his strange 
notion that the accounts asked for at Northampton 
something to do with deeds of rapine and murder, and 
not simply with sums of money. 
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by Mr. Froude, that I must now do some- 
thing more than point out Mr. Froude’s 
particular perversions of truth. I must 
attempt a picture of the kind of work which 
as chancellor he had to do, and of the way 
in which he did it. If I feel any zeal, any 
partisanship in the matter, it is at this 
stage. I claim justice for every man, even 
for martyred archbishops; I claim that 
the actions of every man, in whatever age 
and of whatever order, should be described 
as they happened, and not as the fancy of 
a man bent on running down that age or 
that order may find that it suits his pur- 
pose to describe them. But for Thomas 
the chancellor I ask more. He is not 
only foully slandered in Mr. Froude’s im- 
aginary picture—I was going to write 
“caricature,” but there is not even the 
likeness of caricature — but I doubt wheth- 
er he has ever had full justice done to him 
anywhere. As I have already said, his 
later career has overshadowed his earlier. 
A fame which is partly factitious has 
robbed him of a fame which was truer and 
better deserved. I could be well pleased 
to leave sacerdotalists and anti-sacerdotal- 
ists to dispute over the body of the arch- 
bishop, if I could only win his true place 
in English history for the man who was 
the most striking embodiment of the fusion 
of Normans and English on English 
ground, who in his own day brought back 
peace and order toa troubled realm, and 
who has left the personal impress of his 
administrative power on several of the 
most important institutions of our country. 

The state of England at the time of the 
accession of Henry the Second is de- 
scribed by Mr. Froude in a passage of 
about twenty lines, of which four at the 
outside are devoted to the special circum- 
stances of that particular time. 


The state of England itself demanded his 
[Henry’s] first attention. The usurpation of 
Stephen had left behind it a legacy of disor- 
der. The authority of the crown had been 
shaken. The barons, secure behind the walls 
of their castles, limited their obedience to 
their inclinations, 


Then comes a discourse on the claims 
of the clergy to exemption from secular 
jurisdiction, containing very much which 
nobody can doubt about in the nineteenth 
century, but which was not exactly the 
thing which would first come into the head 
of a reformer in the middle of the twelfth 
century. It was doubtless needful, as 
Henry presently found, to bring the clergy 
under the full control of the temporal law ; 
but there was something else to be done. 
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first. It was needful first of all to give 
back to the temporal law power enoug to 
control anybody. The “usurpation” of 
Stephen is the kind of talk to which schol- 
ars have long bidden farewell; * his per- 
sonal perjury does not here concern us; it 
is akind of thing as well known in the 
nineteenth century as in the twelfth. But 
to say that “the authority of the crown 
had been shaken” is a ludicrously inade- 
quate description of the nineteen years’ 
anarchy. Has Mr. Froude never so much 
as read the picture in the Peterborough 
Chronicle, some scraps of which have 
found their way into every child’s history ? 
As for “the barons secure behind the 
walls of their castles,” the great king and 
the great chancellor were coming to put 
an end to all security of that kind. In- 
stead of the authority of the crown — 
merely shaken, all authority of every kind, 
save one, had vanished. The Church 
alone kept up the faintest shadow of law. 
It is no wonder that, in Stephen’s day, 
ecclesiastical claims grew. It is no won- 
der that men endured to see appeals 
constantly made to Rome, and to see 
ecclesiastical synods at home take upon 
themselves to cove the crown of En- 
gland. When all was violence, when no 
sovereign, king or empress, could enforce 
obedience, the pontiff far away ceased to 
be looked on as the insatiable spoiler of 
England’s wealth; he seemed rather the 
sublime and dimly seen embodiment of 
that reign of law which had passed away 
from our own shores. When the assem- 
blies of the nation ceased to be held, when 
there was no power to enact or to admin- 
ister the temporal law of England, men 
were disposed to hail something of a sub- 
stitute in the synods of the Church and in 
the law which still kept up some measure 
of life in the hands of ecclesiastical judges. 
Whatever the spiritual powers did, the 
did not work the kind of horrors whic 
were done by the “devils and evil men” 
who filled the castles. A great part of the 
history of Henry’s og is unintelligible, 
unless we understand how in the days 
when the royal power had vanished, when 
violent men did what was good in their 
own eyes, peaceable men cherished the 
Church and its jurisdiction as the only 
source whence aught like justice or mercy 
was to be had. Mr. Froude not only 
— all this by, but he slurs over the 
orrors of the anarchy ; he leaves out the 


great work of king and chancellor in 


into the question of Stephen’ 


* I have gone full et att wal 


claim in Appendix D 
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bringing back peace and order. The one 
evil that he has eyes for is the claim of 
the clergy for exemption from temporal 
jurisdiction. This, I again most fully 
admit, was a greatevil. In 1164 it nar 
fairly be looked on as the greatest evil of 
the time. My present proposition is that 
it was not, as Mr. Froude would have his 
readers think, the greatest evil of the time 
ten years earlier. 

Let us compare with Mr. Froude’s pic- 
ture the doubtless rhetorical, almost poet- 
ical, picture of a contemporary. We may 
take off something from his rhetoric or 
poetry. We cannot expect him to be 
specially eloquent on the one point on 
which Mr. Froude is specially eloquent. 
But he helps us to some details of work 
which had to be done, and work which 
was done, about which Mr. Froude has 
not a word to say. I do not undertake 
literally to translate William Fitz-Stephen’s 
account of the restoration of peace; * but 
I will try fairly to give its substance. 

In the days of Stephen then, war and all 
its ravages had carried havoc everywhere 
throughout the kingdom.t In every third 
township a den of robbers, called a castle, 
had been set up. The nobles of the land 
were driven from their possessions; 
Strangers, Flemings and other merce- 
naries, held Kent and a great part of the 
land. After twenty years of warfare, con- 
fusion had become so great that no man 
deemed that the strangers could ever be 
driven out, that peace could ever be 
restored, and the realm ever brought back 
to its old state of order. Such a change 
seemed hopeless under a new and young 
king. But by the counsels of the chancel- 
lor, of the clergy, and of the good men of 
the realm who wished for the blessings of 

eace, within three months from the 

ing’s coronation, William of Ypres, who 
occupied Kent by force, went away weep- 
ing; all the Flemings crossed the sea, bag 
and baggage; all the castles through 
England were overthrown,§ except the 
ancient towers and fortresses which were 
kept for the preservation of the peace. 
The crown of England was restored to its 
authority and possessions, and those who 
had lost their lands were restored to the 
rights of their forefathers. 


* W. Fil. S., 1 *. 

t William says, ‘ Bellicaundigue clades desevisset.’’ 
The Londoner, in giving a description which was true 
for the greater part of the kingdom, may have forgotten 
the comparative exemption of the northern shires. 

+ “‘Collectis impedimentis et armis:” they were 
the Circassians and Bashi-bazouks of the time. 

§ ‘Castella omnia per Angliam corruunt.” He had 
perhaps the walls of Jericho in his head. 





Such was the main work which the 
oung Henry —the king whom all men 
ovat, for he did good justice and made 
ace *— had to do as soon as he found 
imself on the throne which was secured 
to him by the compromise with Stephen. 
And in that work there is no doubt that 
Thomas the chancellor was his right-hand 
man. Mr. Robertson, after his manner, 
records the fact with perfect truth, but he 
does not so record it as to give any lively 
impression.t Mr. Froude, equally after 
his manner, leaves it out altogether. He 
had chosen, with that calm oblivion of fact 
which distinguishes him from all other 
men who have taken on themselves to 
record past events, to say that “ Becket 
was known only to the world as an unscru- 
pulous and tyrannical minister.” { He 
had chosen to describe him as a man 
stained with rapine and murder. It was 
convenient for his partisan purposes so to 
describe him. In this state of mind, Mr. 
Froude never sees the facts and state- 
ments which prove the opposite to what 
he says. They are to him as though they 
did not exist. The facts form no part of 
his picture; the statements are left out, 
even if they immediately follow words 
which he himself quotes. Thomas was, 
for party purposes, to be described as an 
unscrupulous and tyrannical minister. 
Facts were accordingly dealt with so as to 
produce that picture, or at least to produce 
a picture of unscrupulous tyranny of some 
kind.§, The statement that Thomas was 
beloved, not only of the king but of the 
whole kingdom, and the facts which show 
how he came to win that love, find no 
place in the story. Mr. Froude no doubt 
does all this under the same kind of un- 
happy necessity of departing from his 
authorities which follows him in all mat- 
ters great and small. When he leaves 
out a passage which tells for Thomas, 
when he misinterprets a passage which 
seems to tell against Thomas, it is doubt- 
less by the same ill luck which makes him 
say William when his book says Walter, 
which makes him say Tuesday when his 


* So says the Peterborough chronicler in all but his 
last words. 

t Pp. 28, 29. 

¢ Livine Acg, No. 1725, p. 12. : p 

§ I speak thus, because Mr. Froude’s picture is that 
of a brigand or a captain of mercenaries rather than 
that of a minister of state of any kind. Flambard in 
one age, Empson and Dudley in another, were un- 
scrupulous and tyrannical ministers; but we do not 
read that they went about the country, burning houses 
and killing people. Even in the case of Thomas Crom- 
well, if he did anything of the kind, it was in Italy— 
perhaps in the suppression of disturbances there— 
certainly not in Eng 
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book says Monday. But those who have 
not studied this peculiar tendency of Mr. 
Froude’s mind might be tempted to think 
that no Jesuit,as Mr. Whalley may con- 
ceive a Jesuit, could go further in pru- 
dent dealing with the facts that tell against 
him than a writer who takes up the history 
of the sixteenth century only because he 
has nothing else to do, and who takes up 
the history of the twelfth century only in 
order to throw scorn on a theological party 
in the nineteenth. 

It will be a relief to glance at the de- 
scription —it is almost a poem, or what 
it is the fashion to call an idyll — which 
William Fitz-Stephen gives of England 
while Henry ruled her by the advice of 
Thomas. No doubt it is William’s busi- 
ness to put things at the very best; but it 
is only fair to hear counsel on both sides. 
When king and chancellor then had got 
rid of the Flemings and had destroyed the 
castles—that great work which had al- 
ways to be done whenever order was 
restored after confusion — the brigands * 
left their dens in the woods; they came 
to the towns, to beat their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into prun- 
ing-hooks. The lesser thieves, with the 
fear of the gallows before their eyes, be- 
took themselves to honest labor, to the 
tilth of the ground or to mechanic trades. 
The land was at peace; other lands 
bought her peaceful wares, while weapons 
of war were no longer wrought in England, 
but had to be brought in from other lands. 
The king was prosperous ; his people were 
rich; the hills were tilled; the dales were 
thick with corn; the fields were full of 
oxen and the folds of sheep. Every man 
could go forth safely to his own work and 
labor ; merchants could without fear leave 
the shelter of the walled towns to sell their 
wares at fairs and markets. So equable 
was the rule of those days that, what some 
might have thought a doubtful blessing, 
the Jew could go without danger to de- 
mand the money which had been lent to 
his debtor.t The noble kingdom of En- 
gland put on a new life, as in a new spring. 
The holy Church was honored ; bishop- 
rics and abbeys, as they fell vacant, were 


given to worthy men unstained by any | TP 


simoniacal payment. No wonder that the 
chancellor, the chief adviser of the young 
king who had wrought all this change, en- 
joyed the highest favor with all classes ; 


* William carefully distinguishes between the “‘ Za- 
trones,”’ robbers on a grand e, who had “‘ silvarum 
latibula,’’ and the mere ‘‘fures.”’ é i 

t “Exeunt securi ab urbibus et yt? nundinas 


Degotiatores, ad creditores repetendos Jui 
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clergy, knighthood, commons, all ed 
to 4 on him with equal good-will 
Such is the poetic description given by 
Thomas’s liveliest .biographer. But a 
search into the more sober histories of 
the time will fully bear out his general 
facts. In the early days of Henry En- 
gland was brought back from utter lawless- 
ness to as strict an administration of the 
law as the state of society in the twelfth 
century allowed. And Thomas the chan- 
cellor was the chief worker in the change. 
No doubt harsh meansi»were needed to 
bring it about; more eyes and hands were 
doubtless sacrificed than would suit mod- 
ern notions of humanity. But the statute 
of the elder Henry which made mutilation 
the punishment of wrongs done to the 
people by the king’s followers was put 
forth by the advice of Anselm. If Mr. 
Froude had more minutely mastered the 
customs of the times, he might have given 
us a thrilling pictuze of the unscrupulous 
and tyrannical chancellor going about the 
country, boring out an eye here and cut- 
ting off a hand there, as the fancy took 
him. But, by whatever means, with what- 
ever degree of severity, order was brought 
back, and it was by Henry, acting under 
the advice of Thomas, that it was brought 
back. That fact stands out plainly in 
English history, though with the disad- 
vantage that not only is the minister, as 
usual, overshadowed by the king, but that 
in this case he is further overshadowed by 
his own later self. But cast away Thomas 
the archbishop ; think only of Thomas the 
chancellor; and surely the man who was 
foremost in bringing back peace and law 
after the great anarchy —that anarchy 
which has no later parallel—is fully en- 
titled to one of the very highest places in 
the bede-roll of illustrious Englishmen. 
But the chancellorship of Thomas is not 
memorable only for the restoration of 
peace after the anarchy. The adminis- 
trative and legislative work of Henry’s 
reign began while Thomas was still his 


* “Cancellarii summus erat, in clero, militia, et 
populo regni, favor.” “This is one of the thocsand pas- 
— which tell negativeiy against Thierry’s notion of 
a long-abiding and hostile distinction between Nor- 
mans and Englishmen. Had such feelings existed, had 
omas or anybody else been the representative of 
one race or the other, now would have been the very 
time to say that Thomas won the love of both ‘‘ Saxons 
and Normans,”’ as a man might now be said to win the 
love of both Greeks and Turks. But instead of dis- 
tinct nations, William Fitz-Stephen only mentions 
ranks in the same nation. Doubtless, if their pedi- 
grees had been gone into, the majority of the ** militia’’ 
would have been found to be of Norman, the vast 
majority of the ‘‘populus” to have been of English 
ey H = it was cnply iy militia”’ a popu- 
us” that they appeared in e not as Norman 
and English. = 
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chief counsellor. Henry showed in after- 
times that he could go on with the work 
by himself; but it was while Thomas was 
at his side that it began. One of the 
greatest blows to feudalism was dealt’ by 
the hand of Thomas. It was by his coun- 
sel that Henry introduced the practice, of 
scutage, the commutation of military ser- 
vice for money. With this money the 
king hired troops for his foreign wars. 
Henry showed at a later time, in his As- 
size of Arms, that no king was more care- 
ful that every Englishman of whatever 
rank, should pf ready, when need called, 
to serve his country at home with the arms 
befitting his rank. But for wars beyond 
sea, the great, nobles might come, merce- 
naries or volunteers might come; but King 
Henry would not drag the country gen- 
tleman, the citizen, or the yeoman from 
his home against his will.* That anti-feu- 
dal policy which was hereditary in our 
kings, since the Conqueror dealt the great- 
est of all blows to feudalism at Salisbury, 
was here ably seconded by Chancellor 
Thomas. So again with Henry’s reforms 
in the administration of justice. The first 
stages of them must have been largely the 
work of Thomas. The use of recognitions 
in judicial proceedings, the greatest of all 
particular steps towards the full develop- 
ment of jury-trial, is spoken of by the 
Justiciar Randolf of Glanville as Henry’s 
special gift to his people, as a mode of dis- 
cerning truth and falsehood far better than 
the chances of the battle or the ordeal. 
The recognition, the decision of matters 
by the oaths of lawful men, was certainly 
no invention either of Henry or of Thomas. 
But it was during the reign of Henr 

that it was systematically used on all 
kinds of occasions, in a way in which it 
had not been used before, least of all 
during the days of anarchy. And the 
practice of recognition is assumed in the 
Constitutions of Clarendon as something 
which was already fully established. It 
can therefore hardly fail to have been 
established during the administration of 
Thomas. Here again we have another 
sign of the work of that busy chancellor- 
ship. So, again, among the charters of 
boroughs granted by Henry some come 
early enough in his reign to bear the sig- 


* Mr. Robertson (34) quotes from Robert de Monte, 
that ‘‘the king had recourse to this ‘nolens vexare 
agrarios milites, nec burgensium nec rusticorum multi- 
tudinem.’ ”” y copy of Robert is far away; but I 
know that I can trust Mr. Robertson. 

A little later “‘rvustici’’ distinctively means *vil- 
lains;”’ here it seems to take in all below knightly, or 
at least gentle, rank. The chur/s are now fast sinking 
into villains. 





nature of Thomas the chancellor. Here 
there are three great changes, three great 
oy of reform and growth, in our 
military, our judicial, and our municipal 
or which come within that part of 
the reign of Henry where every account 
sets Thomas before us as his all-trusted 
and all-powerful minister. We must not 
expect the biographers and chroniclers of 
the age to enlarge on points like these, 
They are more inclined to enlarge on per- 
sonal adventures, on striking pageants, on 
warlike or diplomatic achievements. The 
war of Toulouse and the mission to Paris 
stand out in their pages in a way in which 
the legislative work of king and chancellor 
does not stand out. But they tell us in 
a general way of Thomas’s influence with 
the king, of his authority over the realm. 
And from other sources, from incidental 
notices here and there, we can find out 
how that influence was used. And, fol- 
lowing up our researches in this way, we 
are fully justified in saying that the man 
whom Mi. Froude knows only as an un- 
scrupulous and tyrannical minister, stained 
with deeds of murder and rapine of Mr. 
Froude’s own finding out, is entitled to a 
lace in the foremost rank of those who 
elped to give the laws of England their 
later-shape. In claiming his due honor 
for the chancellor we in no way lessen the 
honor due to the king. For a young 
prince like Henry to choose or to accept a 
minister like Thomas, for him to be guided 
by his counsels till one false step parted 
them asunder, is the surest sign that, if 
the minister was worthy of the king, the 
king was also worthy of the minister. 
Henry was by instinct a lawgiver; he 
carried on his work of legislation during 
his whole reign, even at the most unfa- 
vorable times. But he began while he was 
et a youth, with Thomas as his guide. 
hen kings reign but do not govern, we 
give their ministers all the credit or dis- 
credit of their actions. And when kings 
govern as well as reign, we must also 
give their ministers much of the credit 
and discredit of their actions, though in 
another way. The honor—and that hon- 
or is great indeed— which belongs to 
Henry of Anjou for the acts of the first 
eight years of his reign must in all fair- 
ness be shared with him by Thomas the 
chancellor, the son of Gilbert Becket of 
London. 

I have then, I trust, rescued the mem- 
ory, whether of a saint or not, at least of 
a great English minister, from the hasty 
slanders of a man who seems to write 
whatever first comes into his head, without 
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Stopping to see whether a single fact bears 
his statements out or not. But the ques- 
tion nowcomes: Theobald procured Thom- 
as’s appointment to the chancellorship 
with certain objects; how far did Thomas 
carry out those objects? The answer to 
that question is perhaps less simple than 
may appear at first sight. I believe that 
Thomas’s two great appointments, to the 
chancellorship and to the archbishopric, 
have strong points of a to one anoth 
er. That is, in both cases he largely dis- 
appointed the expectations which had been 
formed of him. I believe that it was in 
the nature of the man that he should in 
both cases disappoint the expectations 
which had been formed of him. Had he 
been either a greater or a smaller man, had 
he been either a creative genius or a mere 
clever official, he would sagarees, 4 have ful- 
filled them better. Being what he was, he 
disappointed them. But I must put off 
till another time my picture — very unlike 
Mr. Froude’s: picture—of the personal 
character of both chancellor and archbish- 
op. To my mind Thomas is much the 
same kind of man in both characters. 
Only an office for which he was fitted 
brought out the stronger side of him; an 
office for which he was unfitted brought 
out the weaker side. Meanwhile those 
who have followed me thus far will be able 


to make up their minds whether they will 
accept my statement of facts or Mr. 


Froude’s. With those who take the latter 
alternative I can walk nofurther. I claim 
no power of inspiration or divination; I 
cannot get beyond my books. I have in- 
deed made certain inferences; but I have 
made them from the only facts that I can 
get at, and from the general bearing of all 
those facts. Mr. Froude, from a few facts 
picked here and there, garnished with a 
few other statements to be found nowhere 
but in Mr. Froude’s own papers, has made, 
logically enough, widely different infer- 
ences. But, before I put forth my infer- 
ences, my position must be understood. 
Those who accept the life of Thomas, 
as it stands in recorded history, will, I 
hope, accept my inferences when I come 
to state them in full, as a reasonable ex- 
planation of those facts. Those who on 
the other hand accept, not the life of 
Thomas to be found in recorded history, 
but the quite different “ Life of Thomas” 
which is contained in Mr. Froude’s papers 
in the Mineteenth Century, may save 
themselves the trouble of following me any 
further. From the pages of history I be- 
lieve that my ‘inferences may be drawn ; 
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from the pages of Mr. Froude I certainly 
could not draw them. 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN. ° 


SECOND SIGHT. 
TRANSLATED FOR THE LIVING AGE 
BY E., W. LATIMER, 


CHAPTER I. 


THE first train for Paris from London 
vid Folkestone and Boulogne stops a few 
minutes at Verton. Verton is a mere 
water station, where there are seldom any 
travellers to be taken on board. 

One bright day in July there were seven 
of us crowded into one compartment of a 
railway carriage. We had been grum- 
bling ever since we left Boulogne at the 
meanness of the company, which, in order 
to avoid putting one more. carriage on the 
train, had given us so little space, when at 
Verton, just as thé train was starting, the 
guard of our carriage threw open the door, 
and an eighth traveller entered, who most 
assuredly was not welcomed by the rest of 
us. 

I was seated in a corner, next the door 
that had been opened. On my right hand 
was an Englishman fast asleep, and oppo- 
site to him was the only vacant place in 
the compartment, where the other travel- 
lers had put their umbrellas, valises, 
and railroad rugs. On one side of this 
empty seat, and opposite to mine, was a 
young man of about twenty-five, whose 
nationality was not clear to me till he 
pulled out of his pocket a heavy silver 
cigarette-case, containing what are called 
papyros in Russia. He selected one} 
pressed it together with his fingers, and 
lighted it by the help of a match fastened 
to his cigar-case. Then he drew in a long 
breath of the smoke and slowly exhaled it, 
with an air of extreme enjoyment, through 
his delicate nostrils. 

The young Russian wore an elegant 
travelling-dress. He looked in ill health, 
and had the manners of a man who had 
seen the world. Very tall and very thin, 
he might have passed for a Spaniard or a 
Brazilian, for his complexion “was pale 
olive. His hands were white and hand- 
some, the fingers thin and bony, the nails 
carefully trimmed. .His hands indeed ap- 
peared endowed with extraordinary rest- 
lessness, —he was constantly stroking a 
long moustache which covered his upper 
lip. His teeth were smal], regular, well- 
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formed; and’ of dazzling whiteness. He 
had short, thick hair, .of a. dark chestnut 
color, brushed’ rather low upon the tore- 
‘ head, and well down on the back of the 
neck, covering completely the long, narrow 
head. The lips were red, and showed a 
nervous temperament. The mouth was 
that of a young man of kindly, weak, irres- 
olute disposition, and it gave the face 
which otherwise might not have seemed 
repossessing, an expression which called 
orth my interest and sympathy. The 
most remarkable things, however, about 
my opposite neighbor were his small, black, 
round, bright eyes, set wide apart from 
each other. His eyes were so restless 
that it tired me to look at them. They 
went wandering from one passenger to 
another, though from time to time the 
remained fixed upon some one face wit 
a singular steady stare. Several times I 
detected him gazing at me with this 
strange look, and found it very disagree- 
able. There was something enquiring, 
pondering, questioning, about his look. 
One felt strongly tempted to answer it by 
saying, “Do you know me? What do 
you look at me sofor? What do you see 
in me?” This steady gaze was all the 
more extraordinary, because it was alto- 
gether out of keeping with the gentle- 
manly manners of the young Russian. It 
was a scrutinizing look, it showed no con- 
sideration for the person stared at, it was 
half impertinent. I could hardly keep 
rom comparing it to the look of a detec- 
tive in search of some criminal, “ want- 
ed” by his superiors, and inclined to 
suspect every man he saw of being the 
one he was in search of. 
' The other half of the compartment was 
occupied by four Frenchmen, who ap- 
eared to know each other, and were talk- 
ing together on some of the subjects of the 
day. 
_ All the party, except my neighbor, the 
Englishman, who was fast asleep, cast 
glances of mute reproach at the intruder 
from Verton. But he did not seem to 
trouble himself much about our ill-humor, 
' “If you please,” said he briefly, glanc- 
ing at the pile of things laid down in the 
seat that was still unoccupied. Each of 
us was then compelled, though by no 
means with a good grace, to pull out the 
impedimenta that belonged to him, and 
distribute them as well as he could under 
his own legs. One railway rug, however, 
remained unappropriated, the Englishman 
who was its owner not having woke up. 
The new-comer waited a:moment, then 
without ceremony he rolled up the rug, and 





pushed it with his foot under the seat. “1 
was rather surprised to see with what cool- 
ness he treated another person’s property, 
Immediately after this the train started, 
Then I began to examine our new travel- 
——— 

e had a repulsive, sordid look ; he was 
evidently a common man in his Sunday 
clothes. His shirt was soiled, and lim 
with perspiration. His clothes were dar 
and badly made; so were his boots, and’ 
he was covered with dust. My first look 
told me this much. The man seemed 
about thirty, and was short and stout. He 
had a bull-neck, round powerful, shoulders, 
large, thick, red hands, now swollen by the 
heat, flat, ugly nails, a heavy fist, legs 
short and thick; everything about him 
showed great bodily strength. He had 
light, dirty-brown hair, cut short, and 
combed down to two points on the tem- 
ples, bristly whiskers, no moustache, and 
the ruddy complexion of a man accus 
tomed to be muchin the open air. His 
forehead was low, his nose broad, his 
mouth wide, though the lips were thin and 
closely compressed, so that the line of the 
jawbone was visible. His eyes were 
light, keen, and oy ony and were all 
the time looking furtively and fiercely 
round him. 

As soon as he was seated he cast a 
rapid glance at his travelling companions ; 
then, satisfied probably by what he saw, he 
pulled out of his pocket a plaid cotton 
handkerchief, and drawing a long breath 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 
I then remarked that the fore-finger 
and middle finger of his right hand were 
tied up in a piece of fine cambric, a lady’s 
handkerchief apparently. On the palm of 
the hand there was a dried blood-stain. 
Those two fingers had evidently been 
lately hurt. A few minutes after he un- 
fastened his long black cravat, and drew 
several long breaths, like one who has 
been just taking some violent exercise, 
and is glad to rest after itis done. Then 
by a sudden movement of his hand he 
pushed back the round hat he wore, 
stretched his two legs apart, leaned both 
his hands upon his thighs, and, bending 
down his head and looking straight before 
him, seemed absorbed in profound reflec- 
tion. 

The young Russian had not failed to 
cast on the new-comer the same scrutiniz- 
ing glance he had bestowed on me. This 
individual appeared indeed to interest him 
extremely, for whilst a single steady look 
had sufficed to make him acquainted with 
my person, he had turned half round to- 
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wards ‘his leff-hand neighbor, and was 
looking at him with fixed attention as if 
he wanted to engrave forever on his 
memory the vulgar and ‘unpleasing feat- 
ures of our new companion. 

The man who was the object of this per- 
sistent attention did not notice it for some 
time. He was too much absorbed in his 
own reflections to observe what was going 
on around him. But suddenly, as the train 
held up as it approached Abbéville, he 
raised his head and looked out of the win- 
dow. His eyes then met those of the 
young Russian, whose face immediately 
wore a painful look of embarrassment. 
The brow of our eighth traveller was 
puckered into a frown, and his face grew 
red with anger, as he said, in a rough 
tone, — 

“ What are you looking at me for? Do 
you know me? What do you want?” 

I could not help — that these ques- 
tions were perfectly justifiable, since 1 had 
been tempted shortly before to say the 
same thing to my opposite neighbor. The 
manner however in which the Russian 
gentleman hastened to reply gave me a 
new impression in his favor. 

“I beg a thousand pardons,” he said, in 
a low voice and very gently 5 “T assure 
you I had no intention of being indis- 
creet.” 

The Verton man growled out some un- 
intelligible reply; then he rose, and merely 
saying, “I beg your pardon,” he pushed 
between me and the Russian to look out 
of the carriage window in the side of the 
station. After a moment he returned to 
his own seat; but hardly had the train 
stopped than he sprang out, and with his 
right hand clinching something in a side 
pocket, looked eagerly around him. The 
platform was empty. Except a few rail- 
. road men, there was only one gendarme, 
who, with an indifferent air, was walking 
down beside the train, throwing a careless 
lance into each of the carriages. When 

€ got opposite to ours it happened that he 

paused a moment. Then I distinctly saw 
the hand of my unpleasant travelling com- 
— tighten its grasp on — he 
eld concealed. The gendarme walked on 
Just as the train was beginning to move off 
our traveller got back into the carriage, 
though he remained standing up a few 
moments between the Russian and myself. 
It was not until the train was under a full 
head of steam that he sat down again in 
his place. 

The Russian had got out a book, and 
was making believe to read, but his mind 
was not upon its pages, and from time to 
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time I saw ‘him looking’ at his left-hand 
neighbor. His face wore an expression 
of great perplexity ; he had the air of one 
who is trying to solve a difficult problem: 
Once our eyes mct. His seemed to ask 
my help; they seemed to say, “ Help me 
to understand all this.” I began myself 
to be — At Amiens, where I found 
myself at the refreshment-stand next to 
the young Russian, I asked him if he had . 
any knowledge of the traveller from Ver- 
ton, whom he was looking at so persist- 
ently. 

“ No, I never saw him before,” he said 
politely, in a tone which seemed to invite 
me to continue the conversation, “but 
there is something about him which at- 
tracts me.” 

“ Ma foi!” 1 exclaimed with a laugh, 
“I did not expect that answer. A less 
attractive face it seems to me I never saw. 
I think him repulsive. He looks as if he 
had escaped from the galleys.” 

“True; itis a horrid face, a repulsive 
face — buta very strange one.” Here the 
young Russian had a nervous shiver. 

“ Will you allow me to offer you a piece 
of advice?” I continued. 

“Pray do.” 

* Well, I think it would be wise of you 
to give up looking at or thinking of your 
neighbor. Without intending it you might 

et involved in something disagreeable. 

e does not look like a man pleasant to 
deal with; he certainly is no gentleman. 
Did you observe the impertinent freedom 
with which he pushed himself between 
you and me to look out of the window? 
He did it at Amiens and he did it at Abbé- 
ville. It made me very angry, but pru- 
dence told me I had better hold my tongue. 
It strikes me such a man might easily 
pass from insolence to menace, and a 
personal quarrel with a fellow of that sort 
would be by no means desirable.” 

As the train went on from Amiens to 
Creil the conversation between the youn 
Russian and myself continued. I foun 
him awell-bred man, and a very pleasant 
companion. We very soon found out that 
we had several acquaintances in common 


.|at Paris and St. Petersburg. He gave me 


his card, and I told him my name. He 
was Count Boris Stachovitch, and lived in 
Paris in the Avenue Friedland. 

“ How small the world is, after all!” he 
observed. “Did you never notice howa 
man of a certain age, if he has been a good 
deal in various countries, always finds out 
some link that unites him to every one he 
becomes. acquainted with? Half an hour 
ago you were.a total strangerto me. The 
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few words we have already exchanged 
have shown me that one of my cousins is 
a friend of yours, and that I went toschool 
with one of your relations, It does not 
surprise me. It is always so. I would 
lay any bet that if I were to chat for half 
an hour with your English neighbor, who 
is snoring so melodiously, it would turn 
out that he and I have acquaintances in 
common. Ah, it is indeed a little world! 
I have often asked myself how anybody in 
it can hope to hide his identity. Not very 
long ago I had quite a curious conversa- 
tion on that subject with one of the heads 
of the secret police. He was a man of 
= experience; he had captured hun- 

reds of thieves and murderers. Amongst 
other things he told me, ‘The authors of 
many crimes are not discovered, and those 
who have committed them manage to 
escape ; but not one person in a thousand 
who has had a crime brought home to 
him can long keep out of our reach. 
Sooner or later, however he may disguise 
himself, into whatever hole he may crawl 
to hide himself, we track him. Blood 
shed by. a murderer never can be hid. 
When we get upon a scent we are quite 
certain never to lose it. The world ——’” 

Here our conversation was interrupted. 
Stachovitch was speaking loud enough 
for me to hear opposite to him, and of 
course his words were heard by the man 
from Verton, who sat beside him. Sud 
denly this man rose, and, as he had done 
at Abbéville and Amiens, pushed be- 
tween us to see out of the window. Then, 
before we had time to stop him, he flung 
open the door, and sprang out upon the 
narrow footboard which runs all along the 
outside of the railroad carriage. 

We looked at each other in astonish- 
ment. As we did so the man sprang off 
on to the track. I leaned out of the win- 
dow. I saw him leap forward, with his 
arms spread out, and fall downward. A 
moment after he was hidden by a garden 
wall that we were passing. 

The Russian turned pale. The four 
Frenchmen left off talking, and looked 
anxiously at me. The Englishman, who 
had woke up at last, was groping for his 
railway rug that the man from Verton had 
pushed under the seat. 

“What does it all mean?” said Stacho- 
vitch. 

I could only shrug my shoulders. I had 
no idea as to the meaning of the affair. 
But it was soon to be explained to us. 

We were drawing near Paris, and the 
train begun to diminish its speed. When 
we were about fifty yards from the station 
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it stopped. Two railroad Officials, who 
were waiting for us at the side of the 
track, jumped on the train, and, passing 
by the window of each carriage, cried out, 
as the locomotive slowly went on again, 
“Keep your seats, messieurs les voya- 

curs!” Half a minute later we were in 
the station. 

There was not a soul upon the platform. 
But I saw two gentlemen come out of the 
office of the station-master, followed by 
one of the chief railroad officials. One 
had the ribbon of the Legion of Honor in 
his button-hole. They stepped briskly up 
to the train, and paused a few moments 
before the door of each compartment. 
They soon reached ours. The gentleman 
with the ribbon in his buttonhole, put his 
head in at the window, cast a sharp glance 
at each of us, and said,— 

“Has any one quitted this carriage 
since the train left Verton ?” 

He spoke to me, as I was nearest to 
him, but one of the four Frenchmen an- 
swered first, and related rapidly all he 
knew of the eighth traveller, who had 
joined us at Verton, and who had jumped 
off the train before it reached St. Denis. 
“ Monsieur,” he said, pointing to me, “ can 
probably tell you the exact spot, for it was 
out of the door on his side that the fellow, 
who was an ill-looking rascal, made his 
escape.” 

The head agent of police — we all knew 
him to be such —then begged me to de- 
scribe the missing traveller. I was able 
to give him the information he wanted, for 
I had carefully observed the man. 

As I spoke he nodded his head several 
times, as if satisfied. 

“There can be no doubt of it,” he said, 
when I had -finished ; “it was he. Mon- 
sieur, be so good as to come with me.” 

I gathered together my things, and got 
out. Stachovitch got out after me. The 
railroad officials shouted “ Paris ! all pas- 
sengers to leave the train!” And while 
the platform was being filled with travel- 
lers and porters, I turned (still accompa- 
nied by the young Russian) into the office 
of the master of transportation. An order 
was immediately given for a special train, 
and in a few minutes I found myself ina 
luggage-car, in the company of the agent 
of police, his companion, an active young 
man about thirty, two gendarmes, and the 
young Russian, who obtained permission 
to go with us after the agent had heard of 
the brief altercation that had taken place 
between him and the man from Verton. 
I had already mentioned what I believed 
to be the spot where the fellow had jumped 
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from the train, and I added that I was 
sure I could find it exactly. 

As we went along the agent told me 
that the Baronne de Massieux, a widow 
living alone with her daughter in a coun- 
try house near Boulogne, had been mur- 
dered the night before, and that her 
coachman, a man named Béchouard, was 
suspected of the murder. 

“ About an hour ago,” said he, “ we got a 
description of him by telegraph, and we 
should have been in time to arrest him on 
this train, if he had not thought proper to 
slip off — prendre la clef des champs — 
before the train reached Paris. It won’t 
do him any good, however. He cannot be 
far off, and we shall soon have him in 
custody. A murderer is no more lost in 
the world thana needle in a bundle of 
hay. With plenty of patience you can al- 
ways find him.” 

Stachovitch nodded at me, as if to say, 
“You see I was right. The world is too 
small for any one to hide in.” But it was 
not the moment for conversation. We had 
just passed St. Denis, and the engine was 

oing slowly in order to give me time to 
identify the spot. 

“I remember this house,” I said, “ and 
here is the garden wall. This is the 
spot. But see, the man is here still. He 
is lying where he fell. He is dead.” 

We all got out of the baggage-car. 
About five yards from the track la 
stretched out at full length, face downward, 
the miserable wretch we had come to find. 
His left arm was doubled under him, his 
right was stretched out, and the fingers 
had dug deep into the ground. The cam- 
bric handkerchief, which had tied up one 
of his hands, had come unfastened, the 
wound had opened, and had bled slightly. 
The legs were apart. The body lay mo- 
tionless. 

The subordinate of the police agent, who 
had first jumped out, sprang at the body 
with the alacrity of a terrier on the scent 
of a wild animal. He bent down, and 
seizing one shoulder and one leg with a 

recision and promptitude which showed 
fim accustomed to such things, turned the 
body slowly over. The man was dead. 
The face was entirely uninjured. A slight 
bloody foam was at the corners of the 
mouth, a few little drops of dark purple 
blood from his nostrils had tinged his 
upper lip. The eyes were wide open, only 
the whites showing, — their look was inex- 

ressibly awful, Stachovitch, who had 
eaned over my shoulder to look at him, 
uttered a cry, and fainted away. 





CHAPTER II. 

THE public soon forgot the murder of 
the Baronne de Massieux. Investigation 
showed that the crime had been committed 
by Béchouard, who had no accomplices}; 
and, as he did not long escape the pun- 
ishment of his crime, public justice was 
satisfied. The matter was no longer of any 
interest to society, and nothing more was 
said of it. Two persons, however, never 
forgot it. Young Marie de Massieux, the 
daughter of the murdered woman, who 
wore deep mourning and grieved bitterly, 
and Boris Stachovitch, over whose exist- 
ence the tragical event seemed to exert an 
extraordinary influence. 

It was December, — six months after 
the young Russian and I had first met in 
the railroad carriage. We had become 
very intimate. We lived in the same 

uarter of Paris, we had a good many 
riends in common, we often dined at the 
same restaurant, and we rarely passed a 
day without seeing each other. I grew 
much interested in my new acquaintance. 
Stachovitch professed a good many strange 
ideas on various subjects, but it was 
evident he always spoke and acted. 
without any kind of affectation. I also 
discovered that the young Russian pos- 
sessed excellent qualities of heart and 
mind. He was sincere, charitable, gen- 
erous, and singularly amiable; he loved 
imowiedipe,’ and’ eoacidering his age and 
his position, he had read and learned con- 
siderably. He was truly lovable. I may 
also add that he inspired me with pity. 
There was no doubt that Stachovitch was 
an unhappy man, but I could not discover 
the cause of his melancholy. He never 
complained, and when I delicately endeave 
ored to question him he answered me 
evasively, and with so much reserve and 
embarrassment, that at last, fearing to be 
tempted to go too far with him, I ceased 
to question him about his secret sorrow. 
He lived in a magnificent afpartement, 
he had a carriage and horses, he flung 
his money, so to speak, out of the window. 
It certainly was no pecuniary trouble that 
tormented him, nor did his health seem 
to give him any especial concern. He 
always seemed out of spirits, yet he had 
an excellent appetite, and, after our mak- 
ing a little excursion together, I found out 
he was a capital walker, a bold horse 
man, and a man who could indulge in all 
manner of manly exercises without per- 
ceptible fatigue. 

He was a capital swordsman too, and 
had a great reputation as such in Paris in 
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all the fencing-galleries. People talked 
of him as eccentric, but he was generally 
“beloved, and they overlooked his little 

_ peculiarities. For example, among the 
members of his club there were certain 
persons whom he never would fence 
with; and yet he would never give any 
plausible reason or excuse for not doing 
so. The fear of meeting more than his 
match, or of hurting his reputation, cer- 
tainly had nothing to do with it, for on 
various occasions he had been known to get 
beaten with the best grace in the world. 
He never became angry or excited during 
a fencing-bout, and it was well known that 
among those whom he never would use 
swords with, there were some not nearly 
such good swordsmen as himself. It ap- 
peared to be some personal caprice which 
made him refuse certain opponents, ex- 
cusing himself always, however, with the 
utmost politeness, though no one could 
ever get any explanation from him. One 
day I was present on an occasion of that 
kind. 

“ Come, Stachovitch,” said the young 
Vicomte de Drieux to him, “take your 
foil. I want to try a few passes with 

ou.” 

“Excuse me, mon cher, you know I 
never fence with you.” 

‘*But why not? Be reasonable. I don’t 

- believe you are afraid that I shall let my 
foil go through your mask.” 

“Not in the least. Still I had rather 
not fight with you.” 

The Vicomte de Drieux planted himself 
opposite to Count Stachovitch, and said 
with an offended air, — 

“M. le Comte, there must be an end of 
this. I wish to know why you persistentl 
avoid me. I am determined to fight wit 

ou, and if you won’t fight me in this fenc- 
ing-room you will have to fight me else- 
where.” 

“ Don’t make a joke of this, my friend. 
You have no idea how much anything of 
the kind pains me.” 

Drieux and I looked at each other with 
astonishment, for Stachovitch had turned 
quite pale. 

“ What a queer fellow you are!” cried 
Drieux, laughing. But, seeing dark gloom 
on the face of his Russian friend, he added 
seriously, “I care too much for your friend- 
_ ship, my dear Stachovitch, not to _ 
this point to you. So now it is settled. I 
will never again ask you to fight, if you 
will give over — me, and tell me why 
you refuse, as far as fencing goes, to have 
anything to do with me?” 

“Do not be angry with me,” replied 





Stachovitch, “attribute my reluctance to 
mere caprice. I have a presentiment that 
some accident would happen to you if you 
crossed swords with me. Shake hands, 
Drieux. You don’t bear me ill-will — do 
you?” 

“ Of course not. Only you are the very 
queerest fellow I ever knew.” 

Stachovitch, who was very fond of me, 
and who confided to me a great many little 
things, made no allusion when we were 
alone to what had passed with Drieux. 
We had indeed for some time had other 
things to talk of. I knew perfectly well 
what prompted the young Russian to feel 
so much affection for my society, and why, 
notwithstanding a considerable disparity in 
our years, I had become his bosom friend, 
whose conversation was indispensable. It 
was because I was the only person with 
whom he could freely talk of Marie de 
Massieux. 

The theory of Stachovitch on the 
“smallness of the world” had recently re- 
ceived a new and striking illustration. 
Not long after the murder of Madame de 
Massieux he found out that his sister, the 
Comtesse de Villiers, who had married a 
Frenchman, had known her, and what was, 
more, that De Drieux, whom Stachovitch 
met every day in his club, and at the fenc- 
ing-gallery, was a relative of the same: 
family. Since her mother’s death Marie 
de Massieux had been living with her aunt, 
Madame de Baudry, in the Faubourg St. 
Honoré, in the same house in which was 
also the appartement of the Comtesse de 
Villiers. 

These discoveries delighted Stachovitch. 
He talked to me about them for several 


days, and could not say enough about the’ 


smallness of “this little, little world.” 

“ Frequent the Bois on horseback for a 
fortnight,” he said, “and you will know 
by sight every lady and gentleman who 
rides in Paris; go to all the concerts for a 
month, and you will know every one who 
has a taste for music. And then talk to 
me about its being such a great city! It 
is bigger, maybe, than a theatre, —a little 
bit bigger, I grant, but not very much 
so. If you only set to work rightly, you 
can know in a month pretty much all those 
who live in it, and there won’t be ten per- 
sons you meet a day who will be perfect 
strangers to you. One will have written 
something you have read; another will 
have said something you have heard; one 
you will pass every evening at a certain 
nll on the Boulevard des _Italiens, 
another will be paying attention to some 
lady of your acquaintance. Observe, too, 
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how one always distrusts every one who 
cannot be fastened by any link on to one’s 
previous surroundings. The world is 
‘ever so little,’ I repeat. It is hard to 
come upon anything that is perfectly un- 
known.” 

Stachovitch, who often went to see his 
sister, one day met Madame. de Baudry 
and Mademoiselle de Massieux in her 
rooms. He was introduced to them, and 
soon inspired an interest (though a some- 
what sad one) in the mind of the young 
lady, when she found out that it was to him 
her mother’s murderer had spoken his last 
words. 

“ What made you look at him so ear- 
nestly?” she asked one day in her aunt’s 
drawing-room, after having heard him re- 
late how near he had been to getting into 
a quarrel with Béchouard. “Had you any 
presentiment that he was a murderer?” 

“T had no idea of it. But his face was 
strange — was horrible. Fear and curios- 
ity attracted me to look at him. His eyes 
were all distorted — dead eyes — white 
eyes!” He ay pomace i 

“ White eyes ?” repeated the young gir 
“T do not cota you. Denes ane 
wretch. He had grey eyes — wicked eyes. 
I see them still.” 

Stachovitch made no answer, and tried 
to give another turn to the conversation. 


Marie, who knew he was generally consid- 
ered rather a singular character, and who 
also knew from her aunt and Madame de 
Villiers that he was amiable and right- 
minded, did not press the point, and they 


talked of other things. A little later in 
the .evening the servant announced the 
Vicomte de Drieux. He came in, casting 
no gratified look on the young Russian, 
bowed to his cousin, and sat down next to 
Madame de Baudry,in whose salon for 
some weeks past he had met Stachovitch 
every evening. 

Stachovitch, who found the time pass 
rapidly when he was talking with Marie, 
now perceived that his visit might be get- 
ting too long. He took up his hat, and 
took his leave. From Madame de Baudry’s 
he came to my.rooms,.where for the hun- 
dredth time I had to listen to the first 
chapters of the story of his love for Ma- 
rie de Massieux. I heard him, as usual, 
if not with great attention at least with 
patience and kindness. That was why I 
had grown to be his dearest friend, the 
man whose advice and encouragement he 
valued above everything. 

“Take courage,” I said, “everything is 
going on as it ought. . You are too afraid 
of being refused, that is the only trouble. 
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You seem to expect the young lady to tell 
you her own mind before you declare 
yourself, which is asking too much. I do 
not understand your hesitation. You know 
through your sister, the countess, that 
Madame de Baudry has no objection to 
your paying court to her niece. Her ap- 
proval indeed is very evident. If she did 
not weer 4 you, would she let you see 
Mademoiselle de Massieux every day, and 
talk with her as long as you please? The 
aunt is on your side. Her approval is a 
trump card. Your rival, the Vicomte de 
Drieux, is not very dangerous. He is a 
charming young fellow, we both know, but 
he cannot be the man to come up to the 
poetical ideal that I am sure exists in the 
heart of Mademoiselle Marie. I have re- 
marked that when she talks to De Drieux 
she never goes into those abstract sub- 
jects, which (it is funny enough) form the 
favorite bases of the talk of lovers. He 
tells her what is being acted at the theatre, 
who are the best-dressed women of Paris, 
who is the ‘ favorite’ in the coming races. 
Those things are all useful knowledge for 
a young girl, who, no doubt, is —— 
looking forward to the time when she will 
be mistress of an agreeable sa/on. But 
she cares for the information, not for the 
man who instructs her. If her aunt would 
ive her leave to read a newspaper every 
ay, it would more than supply the conver- 
sation of her cousin. The vicomte makes) 
her laugh. That is a good sign for you.’ 
The young man who makes a young girl 
laugh is never dangerous asa lover. He 
may be very acceptable to married women, 
but not to.-young ladies. To them love is: 
a sentimental comedy, quite solemn in 
almost all its scenes. To an experienced 
spectator, who has gone through it all, and, 
alas ! will act a part in it no more, the so 
lemnity about it is both comic and pathetic. 
You are playing the lover’s part as admira- 
bly as Mademoiselle de Massieux is play- 
ing that of the lady. She talks to you of 
her passion for flowers. She plays Chopin 
for you, and to Drieux she plays noisy 
waltzes. I have heard her describing to 
ou, with tender sadness, beautiful moon- 
ight walks under the old oaks of the park 
of Massieux. She was perfectly charm- 
ing in her innocent sweetness, and some 
of these days I feel certain she will make 
an admirable wife at the head of your es- 
tablishment.. You on-your part are not 
less correct. You recommend her good 
books, you read her poetry, you take her 
out upon the balcony and show her the 
constellations of the firmament, Orion, 
Cassiopeia, and the Great Bear. All this 
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is as innocent as it is edifying; and she 
has unbounded confidence in your scien- 
tific attainments. You have been trying 
to teach her the first principles of geology ; 
she does not understand one thing you 
tell her, but she listens with the most ear- 
nest attention. She would do the same if 

ou explained to her the beauties of a 

urillo, or the philosophy of Don Quixote. 
You might go further, and endeavor to 


explain to her the music of Wagner and}: 


the philosophy of Kant. Everything is 
working famously. Only go on. , Have 
courage; make your offer for her hand, 
and I will guarantee it will be given you.” 

The poor young fellow listened gladly 
to such speeches, and seemed anxious to 
believe in the encouragement I = him, 
but I could not induce him to follow my 
advice. He had something at the bottom 
of his heart which he concealed from me, 
and which was hindering him from putting 
an end to his painful uncertainty. 

One evening, after a long a Sta- 
chovitch asked me suddenly if I thought 
that a man who knew he had not long to 
live had any right to marry. 

His question took me by surprise. I 
rose, and, standing in front of him, looked 
at him attentively. He looked badly; he 


was pale and thin, and his bright eyes were 


restless and troubled. 

“*Stachovitch, you make me very un- 
comfortable,” I said, in a paternal tone. 
*‘ Look me full in the face.” 

His anxious look had changed to one 
more calm and pleasant. 

“You look like a kind, old, venerable 
gtandpapa,” he said. “It does me good 
to look at you.” 

I began to laugh. “What a compli- 
ment!” I cried. ‘I may be fifteen years 
older than you, possibly, but that is no 
reason for treating me as a grandfather. 
Besides, my looks have nothing to do with 
this affair. Howis it? Are you expect- 
ing to die? What do you mean by it? 
You are pushing your taste for eccentricity 
too far. Your being in love does not ex- 
cuse such nonsense. What do you mean 
to die of? Heart or lungs? Anything 
else would be too commonplace for such a 
lover. What is the matter with you?” 

“ Nothing is the matter.” 

“Well, then, why ask me so absurd a 
question? Why do you want to know if a 
man who thinks he has not long to live 
has any right to marry?” 

“T am wretched. Nobody knows, no- 
body can guess, what I suffer.” 

He spoke with melancholy resignation. 
His eyes were fixed upon the fire. I saw 
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tears gather under the lids and roll slowly 
down his cheeks. 

I put both hands upon his shoulders, 
and this time I said very seriously,— 

“ You are a malade imaginaire, my dear 
friend. Such things are not new in the 
history of medicine, and all such delusions 
are curable. Promise me to go and see a 
doctor.” 

He shook his head. 

* Do it to please me,” I persisted. 

“ What would be the use?” 

“ More than you think. Indeed, I must 
insist upon it. You have given me your 
confidence, and I am really fond of you. 
Our friendship imposes certain obligations 
that I am going to fulfil. I will come for 
you to-morrow at one o’clock, and take you 
to see a physician whom you can trust 
entirely. You must either go with me, or 
explain why Fg will not go.” 

He turned towards me, and answered 
very gently, “I will do everything you 
wish, my dear friend. I thank you for the 
interest that you take in me; but, under- 
stand me, I am quite sure the visit you 
wish me to make will result in nothing. 
Do not be angry with me, and above all 
do not give me up. I am very unhappy.” 

The visit to my physician was entirely 
satisfactory. The doctor informed my 
friend that to all appearance he was per- 
fectly well; that his heart and lungs were 
in first-rate order. As to the nervous ex- 
citement of which I have spoken, he 
attached no particular importance to it, 
believing it to be a symptom that would 

yield to his general treatment. We took 
ave of him, and at parting he said to my 
friend the Russian, — 

“ You have so good a constitution, mon- 
sieur, that I know no one more likely to 
live to be a hundred. Only you must not 
worry yourself on the subject of your 
health.’ 

When we were in the street I saw 
Stachovitch shrug his shoulders with a 
look of hopeless despair. 

“ Why, Stachovitch !” I cried, “ are you 
not satisfied? What can you want more? 
Do you wish a lease of life for a hundred 
and fifty years?” 

“ I knew beforehand,” he replied, “ that 
our visit to your doctor could do no good.” 

And indeed, after that morning, he fell 
into a state of more settled melancholy. 
I grew more and more uneasy about him. 
I was several times tempted to go back 
and see the doctor again, and get him to 
tell me all he thought of his patient, when 
a new event changed the whole situation. 
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MODERN JAPAN has existed for a very 
few years only, the most important changes 
having taken place during the new era of 
“ Meiji” within the last decade; it is not 
yet twenty yay since the treaty ports 
were opened to foreigners, and it is less 
than a quarter of a century since the 
American, Commodore Perry, sailed into 
the bay of Yedo. From this occurrence 
the modern history of Japan may be said 
to date, and accordingly the arrival of the 
American squadron in July, 1853, is the 
first event chronicled in “.Kzusé Shiriaku,” 
a native work giving an account of the 
most critical period in the annals of Japan, 
recently translated by Mr. Satow, of the 
English Legation in Tokio. This chroni- 
cle concludes with the capture of Hako- 
daté by the mikado’s forces in 1869, when 
the existing government was definitively 
established, and the great struggle between 
the south-western and north-eastern clans 
terminated in the triumph of the former. 
Again and again in Japanese history this 
struggle has been renewed with varying 
success, and within the last few months it 
has been waged with as great determina- 
tion as ever, the scene of action being 
changed from the northern island of 

Yesso to the south-western corner of the 
empire. Here the energetic and warlike 
clan of Satsuma has measured its strength 
single-handed against the mikado’s army, 
to which it so long furnished the most 
important contingent, and has at last suc- 
cumbed. The revolution which overthrew 
the “ Bakufu ” ¢ was entirely the work of 
the south-western clans, among which 
stand conspicuous as leaders Satsuma, 
Tosa, and Choshiu. They enjoyed the 
advantage of having in their possession 
the person of the mikado himself, while 
their eastern adversaries were stigmatized 
as being at once friends to the hated for- 
eignor and traitors to the lawful emperor. 
Then, in addition to this moral superiority, 
the western clans, Choshiu and Satsuma 
in particular, had the still more important 
advantage of being well drilled, lightly 
clothed, and provided with excellent fire- 
arms, while the eastern troops were en- 
cumbered with heavy armor, and their 
weapons were principally swords and 
Spears. In the last struggle, which has 


* Concluded from No. 1767. ' 
+ Bakufu means literally the “curtain” or “tent” 
fovernment, in allusion to the original position of the 


shogun, as a great military co 
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just been brought to a close, these condi- 
tions have been entirely reversed. The 
cause which brought Satsuma into the 
field, and roused Tosa to indignant pro- 
test, may be as worthy as that for which 
they both fought victoriously eight or nine 
ears ago, but now the big battalions, the 
st rifles and cannons, and the mikado 
himself are all with their adversaries, who 
bear the title of the “loyal-army,” and 
brand with the name of sabale the clans- 
men of the west. It is hard not to feel 
sympathy in its downfall with the proud 
clan of Satsuma, which has played so 
leading a part in Japanese history as 
almost to paety the vaunt that “if all 
Japan weighs one hundred, then Satsuma 
weighs fifty.” Seven years ago the 
daimio of Satsuma stood foremost amo 
the peers of Japan, his territory cuendal 
over three provinces, his revenues were 
inferior in amount to those of one daimio’ 
only, and in political influence he was 
second to none, holding as he did the Liu 
Kiu Islands in tributary dependence, and 
having at his absolute disposal the most 
warlike and ambitious of the clans. In 
1872 four-fifths of those who held the 
higher offices of the Japanese government 
belonged to Satsuma and three other 
allied clans. In a civil war the beaten 
party is certain to be regarded as in the 
wrong, and the case of the Satsuma insur- 
gents has never been publicly stated, ex- 
cept by their adversaries, but a fair idea 
of their leaders’ views may probably be 
obtained from a memorial presented to the 
mikado in July, 1877, by the Rissisha, a 
political society formed in the province of 
Tosa a few years previously. The insur- 
rection was then limited to Kiushiu, the 
extreme western island of the Japanese 
archipelago, but grave’ apprehensions 
were entertained that an outbreak would 
take place in the neighboring island of 
Sikoku, where the influential clan of Tosa 
is located. At this juncture the Rissisha 
drew up a memorial, setting forth in tem- 
perate language the grievances felt by 
Japanese reformers, and petitioning the 
mikado for the establishment of free rep- 
resentative institutions. The principal 
evils complained of were the despotic 
nature and changeable policy of the ex- 
isting government, financial mismanage- 
ment, the working of the conscription, ex- 
treme centralization, and a lack of patriotic 
spirit in the conduct of foreign affairs, 
notably in the cession of Sagalien to 
Russia without a proper equivalent. That 
substantial grounds exist for these com- 
plaints no one conversant with Japanese 
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affairs will deny, and the ee reme- 
_ dies of free discussion and representative 
control on behalf of the people recom- 
mend themseives naturally to every En- 
glishman, but it may well be doubted 
whether Japan is yet ripe for a complete 
parliamentary constitution. Anyhow, the 
peaceable remonstrance of Tosa was not 
more successful than the armed insurrec- 
tion of Satsuma, and all hopes of imme- 
diate constitutional reform have perished 
with the gallant Saigo, whose voluntary 
death by the sword of his best friend was 
that of a true Japanese gentleman, and 
who may bear in future the title of the 
last of the samurais. 

The clan of Choshiu has played a part 
in recent events hardly second even to 
that of Satsuma, and with the daimios of 
.these two great clans foreign powers have 
been brought into actual collision — never 
with the mikado or the shogun. The 
affairs of Kagoshima and Simonoseki have 
been the only occasions on which Japanese 
blood has been shed by British arms, and 
it is needless to say that Japanese writers 
take a somewhat different view of those 
actions, with their causes and their conse- 
quences, to that taken generally among 
ourselves. The attack on Kagoshima, the 
capital of Satsuma, in August, 1863, was 
brought about by the murderous attack 
made upon a party of English gentlemen 
on the Tokaido road, near Yokohama, in 
September, 1862, the assassins being the 
retainers of Shimadzu Saburo, father of 
the prince of Satsuma, With respect to 
this affair, the Japanese allege that, while 
negotiations were still pending, the British 
admiral seized three steamers lying in a 
bay near Kagoshima, that this forcible 
seizure being regarded as an act of hostil- 
ity the Satsuma batteries opened fire, and 
that the engagement resulted in severe 


damage to the English ships, and in the |i 


‘burning of the town of Kagoshima. A 
gale of wind was blowing at the time, and 
it is evident to any one familiar with the 
combustible nature of a Japanese city, that 
one or two stray shells would be sufficient 
in such a case to produce a general con- 
flagration, however careful the British 
artillerists might have been to direct their 
fire against the batteries and arsenal only. 


Except as regards the seizure of the Sat-| £ 


suma steamers during the progress of 
negotiations, no blame, even by the Japan- 
ese account, seems to attach to the British 
in the affair of Kagoshima. It may be 
conceded that Shimadzu Saburo was not 
personally implicated in the death of Mr. 
Richardson, but it is certain that the fatal 





blows were struck by his retainers and in 
his presence. If he had given strict 
orders, as alleged, that his people were to 
abstain from all demonstrations of hostility 
against any foreigners whom they might 
meet, his mp! and his dignity alike re. 
quired that his disobedient followers 
should be punished with the utmost sever. 
ity. The Satsuma ministers did not even 
pretend that this had been done. They 
expressed regret indeed for the fatal event, 
but maintained that the foreigners, in im- 
ory the poem of the Tokaido road, 
ad broken the laws of Japan, and had 
thus brought violence upon themselves, 
As to those who committed the violence, 
it was said that “if after examination they 
were found to be guilty they should be 
punished.” This was the reply made toa 
demand for the “immediate trial and cap- 
ital execution of the chief perpetrators of 
the outrage,” exactly eleven months hav- 
ing elapsed without any action being 
taken for the punishment of Shimadzu’s 
murderous and mutinous retainers. Thus, 
upon their own showing, the Satsuma 
authorities had given just cause of com- 
plaint to the British government, and their 
chastisement seems to have been fully 
deserved, so far as they were chastised by 
the bombardment of Kagoshima, or the 
payment of “£25,000 to be distributed to 
the relations of the murdered man and to 
those who escaped with their lives.” A 
promise was alse exacted that a diligent 
search should be made for the murderers, 
but none of them were ever brought to 
justice, and our government have laid 
themselves open to the taunt of having 
dropped the entire subject as soon as their 
pecuniary demands were complied with. 
There would have been little force in such 
a taunt, perhaps, had there been no other 
payment demanded beyond the moderate 
Ledemalty of £25,000 for the actual suffer 
ers. Unfortunately, the British Foreign 
Office gave instructions that the daimio of 
Satsuma was to be held responsible in the 
second place only, and that the Bakufa 
must bear the primary responsibility. 
The two conditions to be exacted were 
“an ample and formal apology for the 
offence of permitting a murderous attack 
on British subjects,” and “the payment of 
100,000 as a penalty for this offence.” 
As to this part of the Richardson affair, 
the injustice of English policy seems clear, 
and there is too great an appearance 
truth in the accusation that a private 
crime was made the pretext by a powerful 
nation for extorting money from a feeble 
one. . 
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In 1862-63 the shogun was not ruler of 
Japan de facto, any more than de jure, and 
the unfairness of exacting from his govern- 
ment a large pecuniary penalty is enhanced 
by the fact that his helplessness at tne 
time was due mainly to the action of for- 
eign powers. To arrest so important a 
grandee as Shimadzu was quite beyond his 
power, humbled as he then was. Even in 
the plenitude of their power, the'rulers of 
Yedo left remote and powerful clans very 
much to their own devices, but of late 
years the shogun had been deprived of all 
authority to the westward of Yedo by the 
united hostility of the western daimios, 
acting with the co-operation of the mika- 
do’s court. Meanwhile, foreign govern- 
ments continued to treat with the shogun or 
taikun as if he were emperor of Japan, and 
to wring from him concessions which he 
had neither the right nor the power to 
grant, ignoring alike the theoretical su- 

remacy of the mikado and the practical 

independence of the great daimios. By 
this policy the waning authority of the 
shogun, founded solely upon military 
strength and prestige, was rapidly de- 
stroyed, and it might be said that his writ 
had ceased to run, except in the north- 
eastern provinces. 

The Bakufu government were never 
suspected or accused of complicity in the 
murder of Mr. Richardson; they did what 
they could beforehand to obviate by warn- 
ing and expostulation the catastrophe ; 
and their regret was subsequently ex- 
pressed in the strongest possible language. 
Non possumus was in their case a genuine 
plea, and the want of power, which was 
their only crime, rendered the extortion 
from them of £100,000 an easy but dis- 
honorable proceeding, while the unfortu- 
nate minister who paid the. indemnity was 
censured and disgraced by the court of 
Kioto. On the other hand the display of 
artillery power in the bombardment of 
Kagoshima, which seemed to many a 
harsh act at the time, may fairly be said to 
have prevented serious collisions and 
much bloodshed by humbling at once and 
decisively the arrogance of the most pug- 
nacious clan. 

The Simonoseki affair furnishes anes 
other important episode in modern Jap- 
anese history, being the second instance 
in which a warlike clan defied the foreign- 
ers, and paid the penalty of such rashness. 
Here the conduct of the maritime powers, 
and that of Great Britain especially, can- 
not be regarded with complete approval 
by the impartial historian, and the case for 
the Japanese is certainly stronger than at 





Kagoshima, where the original outrage is 
beyond dispute, and the doubtful point is 
merely whether a fitting punishment was 
inflicted upon those who were the true of- 
fenders. In the case of Simonosekéi it is 
disputed whether an illegal act was ever 
committed by the Japanese, it is denied 
that the British authorities had any con- 
cern at all in the matter, and it is main- 
tained that the penalty was exacted from 
persons in no way responsible, and was 
altogether in excess of the alleged offence. 
The facts appear to be these. In 1863 
the powerful house of Mori, daimios of 
Choshiu, or Nagato, constructed batteries 
at Simonoseki with the avowed object of 
opposing the passage of the western bar- 
barians through the narrow straits, which. 
here separate Kiushiu from Hondo, the 
mainland of Japan, and are the channel of: 
navigation between the Inland Sea and the 
outer Sea of Japan. American, French, 
and Dutch vessels passing through these 
straits were successively fired upon by the 
Japanese, one of the ships so attacked 
being the Dutch man-of-war “ Medusa,” 
which at once took her own part:so effec- 
tively as to silence one of the batteries. 
The insults to the American and French 
flags were in their turn promptly avenged 
by the “ Wyoming ” and the “ Sémiramis.” 
Supposing the foreign vessels to have 
been justified by law or treaty, which the 
Japanese deny, in passing through these’ 
very narrow straits into the Inland Sea, it 
seems impossible to find fault with the 
action thus far of the three foreign nations 
concerned. It is not necessary here ‘to 
discuss whether England was justified in 
her intervention, no injury having been 
inflicted upon any of her subjects, or to 
enter into details as to the diplomatic ac- 
tion of the combined powers. The main 
interest of the whole matter now consists 
in affording an illustration of the peculiar 
political situation at the time in Japan, and 
the ignorance or perversity of foreign gov- 
ernments as to Fp ey affairs. Envoys 
were dispatched by the Bakufu to repri- 


mand the daimio of Choshiu for having 
fired without orders upon foreign vessels, 


but the Choshiu people justified their own 
conduct, and imprisoned one of the en- 
voys, who never returned home, his ulti- 
mate fate remaining unknown. A com- 
plete breach was caused between the gov- 
ernment of Yedo and this headstron 

clan, and soon afterwards the troops o 

Choshiu were removed from their accus- 
tomed post at one of the palace gates in 
Kioto, whereupon they retreated bodily 
into their own western land. The Moré 
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family were now prohibited from entering 
the imperial capital, and found themselves 
involved in hostilities not only with the 
maritime powers, but also with the mikado, 
the shogun, and all the other clans, in- 
cluding their old allies of Satsuma. Their 
case seemed hopeless, but their courage 
did not falter, and far from submitting 
they actually assumed the offensive. On 
the 2oth of August, 1864, the Choshiu 
clan marched in three divisions upon 
Kioto, which was then full of troops. A 
desperate engagement took place, and by 
the united efforts of all the most warlike 
clans the Choshiu forces were finally re- 
pulsed with severe loss, but the greater 
part of the capital was reduced to ashes. 
‘Twenty-one clans were ordered at once to 
invade the province of Nagato, while the 
shogun prepared to take the field in per- 
son with his own immediate vassals in 
order to chastise the rebels. At the same 
time a still more formidable foe was ap- 
proaching Nagato by sea: sixteen men-of- 
war, British, French, and: Dutch, together 
with a small vessel bearing the Stars and 
Stripes, appeared before Simonoseki on 
the 5th of September, 1864. The attack 
lasted during a portion of three days, and 
resulted in the destruction of the batteries, 
the town being spared, in consideration of 


which forbearance a special indemnity was 

demanded. The policy of making every 

disturbance a pretext for —s money, 
r 


or trade concessions, or both, from the 
defenceless Bakufu was in this case fol- 
lowed up with remarkable energy, and 
$3,000,000 were required as the total in- 
demnity to the four powers, payable by 
instalments of $500,000. ‘ 

Meanwhile the stubborn clan of Cho- 
shiu withstood the united forces of the Jap- 
anese empire, and the Bakufu, between 
the foreigners and the rebels, found itself 
“like a tom-tom beaten on both sides.” 
For a short time the partisans of peace, 
who were stigmatized by the opposite fac- 
tion as the “ Vulgar View” party, gained 
the upper hand in Nagato, and made sub- 
mission to the officials of the Bakufu ; but 
the warlike spirit of the clan soon blazed 
up afresh, and the struggle was renewed 
with increased fierceness. The chiefs of 
the Vulgar View party were decapitated, 
a reconciliation was effected with Satsuma, 
the eastern invaders were defeated at all 
points in a series of well-contested actions, 
and compelled to evacuate the rebellious 
provinces, while the victors proceeded to 
carry the war into the enemy’s territory. 
On the 19th of September, 1866, the shogun 
died, and the imperial court immediately 


ttem of Japan: he enlisted picke 
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gave orders for discontinuing operations 
against Choshiu. “The war was now 
over at last. During its continuance the 
Bakufu had expended vast sums of money, 
until its treasures were almost exhausted, 
and yet it was unable to have its way with 
Choshiu. From this time onwards the 
great clans neglected to obey the commands 
of the Bakufu, and its power eventually 
decayed.” Thus the “ Kinsé Shiriaku” 
writes the epitaph of the great Tokugawa 
family, dominant in Japan for two centu- 
ries and a half. In January, 1867, was 
appointed the last of the shoguns, now 
living in retirement, and in the following 
month the reigning mikado ascended the 
throne, the one hundred and twenty-third 
sovereign of his dynasty. Foreign en- 
croachments, which were made chiefly at 
the expense of the shogun, and for which 
he was held responsible by patriotic Jap- 
anese, proved fatal to the dual govern- 
ment established in 1192 by Yoritomo, the 
first Sei-i Tai Shogun, or “ barbarian-subju- 
gating generalissimo.” Feudalism, which: 
had been established under the military 
usurpers of the Kuanto (eastern prov- 
inces), did not survive their downfall, and 
three years after the deposition. of the 
shogun the feudal daimios and samurais 
were things of the past. 

.Duarchy and feudalism both received 
their final death-blow during the war in 
which the foreign attack on Simonoseki 
was merely an episode, and the success- 
ful resistance offered by the Choshiu clan 
to forces apparently overwhelming, must 
be regarded as the victory of regular 
troops over a feudal militia. Takasugi 
Shinsaku revolutionized the military sys- 
men 
from the common people, as well as from 
the samurai class (who had hitherto mo- 
nopolized the privilege of bearing arms), 
and formed them into a body of troops 
receiving high pay and subject to the 
strictest discipline. He thus created a 
force, bearing the somewhat inappropri- 
ate name of irregulars, before whom no 
eastern army, however numerous,- was 
able to stand. The new régime in Japan, 
which claims to be merely the ancient sys- 
tem restored as it was before the usurpa- 
tions of the military caste under the sho- 
guns, is now founded upon the organiza- 
tion of a national army drawn from all 
classes of the community, and raised, not 
by voluntary enlistment, like the soldiers 
of Shinsaku, but by conscription. In time 
of war the total strength of the regular 
army amounts to fifty thousand men, 
drilled, armed, and even fed like European 
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soldiers. By this new army, the Satsuma 
insurrection has been crushed, and the 
mikado’s government are by its means 
enabled to withstand alike reactionists and 
reformers, although the imperial procla- 
mation which called it into existence was 
published only five years ago. The central 
authority, wielding as it now does so for- 
midable a military force, besides pens 
asmall but efficient navy under traine 

officers, has little to apprehend from local 
disaffection. Finance will probably be 
the serious difficulty of Japanese rulers in 
the immediate future, if they persist in 
their ambition of taking rank among the 
civilized powers of the world. The land- 
tax is the source from which five-sixths of 
the public revenue is derived, and this 
produced a large increase in 1875-76, 
according to official estimates, as did also 
the returns from postage, and from spirits 
and tobacco; on the other hand, there was 
a serious falling off under the head of cus- 
toms. By far the largest item of public 
expenditure is for samurais’ salaries and 
pensions, but this is a diminishing item, 
and as there is also a considerable reduc- 
tion in the army estimates, the most 
recently published financial statement, 


showing a small favorable balance, is 
hopeful an on the whole, if the figures 


can be truste 

The political and social revolution which 
created modern Japan, has been as sudden 
and complete as a theatrical transforma- 
tion scene. A —— sealed from time 
immemorial against all outsiders is sud- 
denly thrown open, and foreign ideas, 
inventions, and fashions are welcomed 
and adopted by government and people. 
A mysterious dignitary, supposed to re- 
semble in his spiritual attributes the Dalai 
Lama of Thibet, is drawn forth from invis- 
ible seclusion, is arrayed in European 
uniform, and appears before the aston- 
ished world as ruling emperor of Japan, 
while the usurping shogun, the represen- 
tative of military domination, retires into 
peaceful obscurity, his title and his office 
being suddenly extinguished after a dura- 
tion of seven centuries. A great terri- 
torial aristocracy, owning impregnable 
fortresses, princely revenues, and the 
allegiance of devoted military retainers, 
decrees its own overthrow, and subsides 
Without a struggle, almost without a mur- 
mur, into the position of private citizens 
pensioned by the State. A proud and 
warlike caste, enjoying a monopoly of 
arms, of scholarship, and of social privi- 
leges, “ jealous in honor, sudden and quick 
in quarrel,” two-sworded Tybalts and 
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Mercutios of the nineteenth century, lay 
down their cherished blades, abandon 
their distinctive dress, mingle with the 
common herd, and peacefully accept their 
reduction to equality with merchants and 
mechanics. Such changes seem too vast 
and too rapid to be permanent, and a cer- 
tain amount of reaction may be fairly 
anticipated ; but whatever the future may 
have in store for Japan, it is clear that the 
duarchy of mikado and shogun, the feudal 
sway of daimios, and the privilege of 
samurais are all as completely things of 
the past as the corresponding institutions 
of medieval Europe, and that none of 
them can be re-established any more than 
the national isolation, which alone ren- 
dered possible their existence at this 
period of human history. The entire polit- 
ical system of Japan was effete, and had 
long resembled a structure of timbers, the 
interior of which has been devoured by 
white ants: it was barely able to support 
its own weight, and it crumbled into dust 
at the first external touch. Like the 
mikado himself, the shogun in the castle 
of Yedo, and the daimios in their provin- 
cial capitals, while retaining all external 
attributes of greatness, had become, with 
a few distinguished exceptions, mere pup- 
pets in the hands of their ministers, many 
of these being novi homines, to whose new 
ideas the modern revolution is mainly due. 

Scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of Japan are mighty fortifications, 
with broad, deep moats, and earthworks 
faced with huge granite blocks, rivalling in 
extent and in artificial strength the elabo- 
rate constructions of Vauban. Six years 
ago these were the strongholds of great 
chiefs, by whom, or in whose name, wealthy 
provinces were ruled like independent prin- 
cipalities, and at whose word thousands of 
clansmen were prepared literally to sacri- 
fice their lives. Now these fortresses are 
ruined and deserted as completely as the 
robber castles of the Rhine, the wooden 
towers and pavilions which adorned their’ 
interiors having in some cases entirely dis- 
appeared, while in others they are rapidly 
falling into decay. Such is the style of 
Japanese architecture that half-a-dozen 
years seem to have done the work of cen- 
turies; and for centuries to come there’ 
will be but little further change in the 
Cyclopean foundations upon which were 
raised the ephemeral palaces of paper and 
wood. The magnificent old trees, which 
lately overshadowed those structures, re-' 
main intact in their — but the moat 
has been converted into a rice-field, the 
bamboo jungle grows already on the thresh- 
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-old, and huge spiders spin their “ thin grey 
pall” in the massive gateways. The men 
who once lived there in feudal state are 
still alive; the knights are not dust, nor 
are their good swords rust; the individual 
has survived the system, and an ex-daimio 
still young may stand under the secular 
pine-trees amid the ruins of his own cas- 
tle, and muse over his own departed great- 
ness, departed as utterly as that of the 
Czsars from the Palatine Hill. In India 
we have learnt by sad experience what it 
may cost to capture the mud fort of a Ta- 
lukdar, even with the aid of artillery. The 
original number of great daimios is said to 
have been sixty-six, but the official list of 
1862 gave the number as two hundred and 
sixty-six, with incomes varying from nearly 
a million sterling down to £15,000. To 
subdue by force such an array of chiefs, 
many of whom merely recognized the su- 
premacy of the mikado, very much as did 
an Earl Douglas or Lord of the Isles that 
of the Stuart kings of Scotland, was a task 
far beyond the strength of the central gov- 
ernment. 

Effiavit et dissipati sunt—the spirit of 
the age seems here to have wrought a 
miracle, and before its breath feudalism, 
“unsmote by the sword, has melted like 
snow.” In the “last year of feudalism,” 
Mr. W. E. Griffis has described the im- 


pressive scene which he witnessed on the 
1st of October, 1871, when Matsudaira 
Mochiaké, lord of Echizen, bade farewell 
to his clan in the castle hall of Fukui, his 
capital city, transferring the allegiance of 
his retainers to the mikado, and surren- 


dering his territorial fiefs. All over Japan 
similar scenes were enacted. With a 
calmness which would have been pusillan- 
imous had it not been patriotic, the —- 
chiefs laid down their power, and left their 
ancestral homes forever, exchanging in 
some cases a principality for the director- 
ship of a joint-stock company in Tokio. 
Upon their immediate-retainers the blow 
descended with terrible severity; by the 
stroke of a pen they were all at once con- 
verted into ronins, masterless men, samu- 
rais without occupation or residence. Mr. 
Green, speaking of the West Saxons one 
thousand years ago, tells us that “the 
‘lordless man’ became a sort of outlaw in 
the realm,” and his words are applicable 
to the modern Japanese. It is true that 
small pensions are paid by the State to the 
“ disestablished” samurais, but these are 
at the best mere pittances, and have been 
in me | instances commuted for the pay- 
ment of a round sum with a view to busi- 
ness speculations. The result too often 
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has been that these persons, utterly devoid 
of all business experience, have lost or 
consumed their capital in the vain attempt 
to increase it. Many of the shizoku, or 
ancient gentry of the land, are now in ab- 
ject poverty, and are compelled, they and 
their families, to earn a livelihood in menial 
and even degrading occupations. Dis- 
cussing this subject with an American 
gentleman who had been brought up in 
Japan, I asked, “ Are the shizoku discon- 
tented?” His reply was, “ Discontent is 
a state of mind scarcely compatible with 
the Japanese temperament: I should 
rather say that they feel thoroughly hum- 
bled and ashamed of their position. Cer- 
tainly they have abandoned their peculiar 
costume, and keep as much as possible 
out of sight, being now as careful to con- 
ceal their humiliation as they once were to 
assert their dignity. They were accus- 
tomed to be treated with deference by all, 
and to carry everything before them ; now 
their swords have been taken from them, 
they are regarded as stingless drones, and 
are despised by those who used to fear 
them.” A trying position, beyond ques- 
tion, but one which time will remedy. 
Japan has been styled the Britain of Asia, 
and certain analogies undoubtedly exist be- 
tween the two groups of islands as to their 
geography and history, their area and pop- 
ulation; but the Japanese have always been 
more truly foto divisos orbe than the inhab- 
itants of the British Isles. Dai Nihon has 
only been once invaded and never con- 
quered by a foreign foe, and it has very 
rarely assailed its neighbors, China and 
Corea. Hence the Japanese differ from the 
neighboring continentals, not in mere insu- 
lar peculiarities of dress and manner, but in 
essential details of character and customs, 
so that the traveller passing from China to 
Japan feels at once that he is among a 
totally distinct people from those whom he 
has — The Japanese received the 
Buddhist religion through China from In- 
dia, they make use of the Chinese written 
character, and they study the Chinese clas- 
sics. They have really far less in common 
with the Chinese than modern England has 
with imperial Rome. Their religion and 
literature, their arts and laws, have felt the 
influence of the great neighboring empire; 
but the natural genius of the Japanese 
ople, their language, features, and hab- 
its, all are perfectly distinct from those of 
the Middle Kingdom, and seem to indicate 
Malay or Polynesian rather than Mongo 
lian affinities. While in Japan I was much 
more frequently reminded of Java than of 
China, and-when allowance has been made. 
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for differencé of climate, the resemblance 
between the Japanese and Javanese races 
in manners and appearance is as strong as 
that between the two countries. The like- 
ness may be illusory like that of the names 
(more correctly written Nihon and Djawa), 
but there are considerations of physical 
geography which connect Japan and Poly- 
nesia with the Malay archipelago far more 
closely than at first sight appears, and it is 
certain that ocean currents have done 
much to distribute inhabitants over the 
vast island system of the Pacific. 

The Japanese islands lie in comparative- 
ly low latitudes — Yedo, which is rts | 
situated in Hondo, the principal island, 
being actually to the south of Gibraltar 
and Cape Matapan, the southernmost 
points of Europe. Lying to the eastward 
of a great continent, the shores of which 
stretch away to north-east and south-west, 
these islands are brought under the influ- 
ence of two ocean currents, one flowing to 
the south-west from the arctic regions be- 
tween Japan and the mainland, the other, 
known as the Kuro Shiwo or Black Stream, 
flowing to the north-east from the tropic of 
Cancer along the southern coasts of the 
archipelago. In consequence of this pe- 
culiar position between a warm and a cold 
current the islands are liable to severe 


gales and even typhoons; and, notwith- 


standing the possession of a coast line 
indented with countless bays and fiords, 
the Japanese-have never been a truly sea- 
faring people, and have displayed no mar- 
itime enterprise beyond that of fishermen 
and coast traders. ‘ Unskilful seamanship 
and defective construction cause many 
coasting vessels, Chinese as well as Jap- 
anese, to be swept out to sea by the sud- 
den and violent storms of these regions, 
and if they do not founder at once, they 
are very apt to lose rudder and masts, 
when of course they drift along helplessly 
with wind and current. The Kuro Shiwo, 
sweeping up from the Philippines, flows 
rapidly by the shores of Japan towards the 
Aleutian Islands, curving to the south 
down the American coast, and returning 
by the Hawaiian Archipelago across the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. C. W. Brooks, for many years Ja 
anese consul at San Francisco, has pu 
lished in the “ Proceedings of the Califor- 
nia Academy of Sciences, 1875,” all attain- 
able information relating to junks stranded 
On the coast of North America, and on 
the Hawaiian or adjacent islands. He 
finds that in every instance these have 
proved to be Japanese, no case being on 
record of a Chinese junk having been so 





strarided or found adrift in the North Pa- 
cific; this might have been anticipated 
from the set of the current along the coasts 
of Corea and China from the Kurile Islands 
into the Straits of Formosa. During the 
present century the number of persons 
rescued from Japanese junks wrecked or 
disabled in the North Pacific has amount 
ed to hundreds,.and it is certain that, since 
the time when ships are first mentioned in 
Japanese history, B.c. 81, many natives of 
Japan must have found their way to the 
American and Hawaiian coasts, where 
they have been so often wrecked in our 
own days, and must have remained there 
for the remainder of their lives. Square 
rudders and open sterns have been com- 
pulsory by edict for Japanese craft since 
A.D. 1639, the intention being to prevent 
ocean navigation: at the same time, the 
return home of any Japanese who had vis- 
ited a foreign country, however involunta- 
rily, was prohibited under pain of death, 
which law was rigidly enforced until recent 
times against all shipwrecked sailors sent 
home by Portuguese, Russians, or others, 
Recent changes in Japan are well illustrat- 
ed by the fact that the present government 
are in the habit of rewarding foreign cap- 
tains who rescue their shipwrecked sea- 
men, and in 1874 they ordered models of 
vessels from the United States, recom- 
mending their adoption to shipbuilders in 
place of the old-fashioned junk. The 
crews of ordinary junks average about ten 
men each, but the largest are nearly four 
hundred tons in burthen; as many as sev- 
enteen persons have actually been rescued 
on board a disabled junk, and sometimes 
the crew consists of double that number. 
When blown out, into the open Pacific, a 
rudderless, dismasted vessel is safe from 
agen and drifts steadily eastward with 
the current (besides the aid of prevailing 
westerly winds), at an average rate of full 
ten knots aday. When carrying, as very 
many do, a cargo of rice or dried fish, 
there is a fair probability that the junk, 
passing through a region subject to much 
rain, will reach land with some of her 
crew alive, even if carried by the return 
current as far back as the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, and as a matter of fact men have 
been rescued after drifting helplessly for 
more -than a year. In no reported case 
has a Japanese woman been found on 
board, but it is common for entire families 
to sail in junks, either as passengers or 
residents, and one vessel so freighted 
might people a group of islands previously 
uninhabited. It must naturally have oc- 
curred that shipwrecked Japanese sailors 
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intermarrying with the natives of inhabit- 
ed coasts would transmit to their descend- 
ants some special characteristics, as well 
as terms of speech, such as are actually to 
be found in the dialects of Indian tribes 
in Oregon and California. The frank and 
friendly manners of the Japanese, so dif- 
ferent from those of continental Asia, have 
their exact counterpart in Hawaii, and it is 
easy to understand the remark of a Japan- 
esé on landing there, “ Why, here we are 
among our own people!” So strange, on 
the other hand, do the Chinese appear in 
Japanese eyes as to resemble Europeans 
rather than themselves; and in remote 
districts a Européan is frequently re- 
ceived by the children with shouts of 
“ Chinaman! Chinaman!” It is clear 
from all the facts before us that a blood 
relationship must exist between the races 
inhabiting the shores washed by the vast 
circuit of the ocean current, best known as 
the Black Stream of Japan. 

Among the many points of difference 
which separate the Chinese and Japanese, 
one of the most striking is that the former 
(alone, I believe, among Asiatic races) 
make use of chairs, which are conspicuous 
articles of furniture in every respectable 
Chinese house, but were unknown in Jap- 
an until within the last few years. How- 

. ever far a Chinaman may go in modifying 
his habits conformably with foreign fash- 
ions, he always clings to his pigtail, and 
except among prisoners I have never seen 
a Chinaman of any class minus that orna- 
mental appendage. A Japanese, on the 
other hand, indicates his political procliv- 
ities by the mode in which he wears his 
hair, and may be recognized as an impe- 
rialist, a feudalist, or a radical, by his top- 
knot, his shaven temples, or his close- 
cropped head. The orthodox samurai 
fashion is still in high favor, with the front 
part of the head shaved, a small short cue 
worn as a sort of crest, and all traces of a 
beard carefully removed. A native gen- 
tleman, who had adopted the coiffure of 
Young Japan, assured me that the growth 
of his moustache, small as it was, had 
greatly increased his travelling expenses : 
“ They treat me now as if I were a for- 
eigner.” 

Feminine dress and fashions in Japan 
are quite distinct from those of China; the 
barbarous custom of crushing the foot is 
unknown (as also are high-heeled boots), 
and small, well-shaped hands and feet are 
characteristic of Japanese women. They 
continue, however, to blacken their teeth 





and shave their eyebrows when they mar. 
ry, although the present empress has set 
her face against these time-honored ob- 
servances. The Japanese in general 
affect a simple style of dress, without 
gaudy colors or ostentatious ornaments ; 
except for fastening up their hair, even 
women wear no jewellery, and do not, like 
their Aryan sisters, pierce the cartilage 
of nose or ears in order to insert metallic 
rings. Japan seems to be a country where 
men never lose their temper, where women 
and children are always treated with gen 
tleness, where common laborers bow and 
beg pardon of each other if they happen 
to jostle accidentally, where popular sports 
do not inflict suffering upon the lower 
animals, where a paper screen is a suffi- 
cient protection against all intrusion, even 
that of burglars, and where cleanliness 
takes such a high rank among social vir- 
tues as to be carried almost to a ludicrous 
excess. 

——- manners are certainly ve 
different from our own; but even accord- 
ing to such a standard as is generally 
accepted in Europe, the Japanese are a 
thoroughly well-bred people. And “ man- 
ners are not idle:” urbanity, gentleness, 
and consideration for others are not mere 
superficial qualities; when such national 
characteristics are found combined with 
courage, energy, and intellect, they ma 
surely be accepted as evidence of an ad- 
vanced civilization. Foreigners, after liv- 
ing in the interior’ of Japan for a consider- 
able time, on returning into “ civilized 
society,” have even stated that the man- 
ners of their own countrymen appear to 
them vulgar and almost brutal, accustomed 
as they have become to a courtesy singu- 
larly free from servile or mercenary con- 
siderations. The readiness of the Jap 
anese to adopt what seems to them worthy 
of imitation in foreigners is regarded by 
some as indicating a lack of originalit 
and independence. But if they imitate, it 
is not without discrimination, and tbeir 
willingness to accept what is new and 
strange, when convinced of its merits, 
seems rather to indicate acute intelligence 
with remarkable freedom from prejudice. 
The Chinese have just succeeded in getting 
possession of the only railroad in China, 
and have at once proceeded to destroy the 
obnoxious innovation. The Japanese rail- 
ways are being steadily improved and 
extended, so as to compare creditably, 
under native management, with any rail 
ways in the world. 


DAVID WEDDERBURN. 
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From Mind. 
NOTE-DEAFNESS. 

FoR many years past, since the cele- 
brated case of Dalton and the researches 
of George Wilson brought the subject into 
prominence, the common visual abnormal- 
ity known as color-blindness or dichroism 
has largely engaged the attention of physi- 
ologists and psychologists ; and their ob- 
servations have been of great value in 
suggesting new and luminous views with 
respect to the nature and mechanism of 
color-perception. But there is a somewhat 
analogous auditory abnormality, which I 
believe to be at least equally common, yet 
of which I have nowhere seen any definite 
account. We often hear it said in conver- 
sation that such and such a person “ does 
not know one note from another;” but 
most people seem to understand this 
statement merely as applying to a knowl- 
edge of the written musical symbols, not 
to the sounds which they represent. I 
have been led, however, to make inquiries 
into some such cases, and I find that the 
remark is literally true, in its widest ac- 
ceptation, of many persons; in other 
words, that not a few men and women 
are incapable of distinguishing in con- 
sciousness between the sounds of any 
two tones lying within the compass of 
about half an octave (or even more) from 
one another. Upon this abnormality I 
have ventured to bestow the name of note- 
deafness; and I propose in the present 
paper to give a detailed account of one 
such instance, in a person whom I have 
had abundant opportunities of observing 
and experimenting upon. 

I need hardly point out, at the present 
day, the value of such special observations. 
All psychologists are now agreed upon the 
necessity for a greatly extended study of 
individual peculiarities: -and I shall be 
glad if the case which I am about to detail 
arouses other workers to similar examina- 
tions of very unmusical persons amongst 
their acquaintance. 

My subject is a young man of thirty, 
sufficiently educated to comprehend and 
answer in psychological terms all inquiries 
made of him, and with a competent knowl- 
edge of the physiological mechanism of 
hearing. From his youth upward he had 
never taken any interest in music; but it 
was not till a couple of years ago that he 
began to suspect a physical malformation 
as the basis of his indifference. Since 
that time he has been subjected to a num- 

r of experiments, and with the following 
results,* 

* I have to:thank my friend, Mr. G. J. Romanes, 
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If any two adjacent notes upon a piano 
be struck, he is quite incapable of per- 
ceiving any difference between them. 
After careful and deliberate comparison, 
many times repeated, he believes the two 
sounds to be exactly alike. If the same 
notes be sung by the human voice, he is 
equally unable to discriminate between 
them. And if one of the notes (as for 
example C) be struck, and the other (D) 
be sung, he does not perceive any greater 
incongruity than when the same note (C) 
is both struck and sung. 

Further, if any note, say C, is played on 
the piano, and another note at a consid- 
erable interval, say E or A in the same 
octave, is subsequently played, he cannot 
notice any difference butwoen them. As 
the interval enlarges to an octave or more, 
as from C to C’ or A’, he becomes gradu- 
ally aware of a difference in pitch. And 
when notes separated from one another by 
very considerable intervals are struck, as 
for example C and C” or A”, he is con- 
scious of a very distinct unlikeness. In 
short, while he can perceive variations in 
pitch, when extremely great, he cannot 
perceive those minor variations which 
constitute what we call zo/es. 

Between the highest and lowest tones 
on a piano, he notices a very great differ- 
ence; and between the middle octave and 
either of the extremes, he can also observe 
a strong contrast. But when the notes 
are played in succession from one end of 
the keyboard to the other, he can nowhere 
perceive any distinct line of demarcation 
between one tone and its neighbor. In- 
stead of the notes being separated sharply 
from one another in consciousness, like 
strips of colored paper arranged in pris- 
matic order, they merge indistinguishably 
into one another, like the colors of the 
prismatic spectrum itself. To him, three 
successive notes are not three clearly 
marked individual sounds, but rather re- 
semble three pieces of blue ribbon, so 
nearly alike in shade that the eye cannot 
tell with certainty whether they are the 
same or not. 

This incapacity for distinguishing be- 
tween tones of slightly different pitch is 
not, however, the same in every octave. 
Experiment revealed the fact that in the 
middle octave. of an ordinary piano, my 
subject was able dimly to discriminate 


F.L.S., for kind assistance in performing most of the 
eorines: Rae detailed, and 4 pe me 
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me in the pe of one valuable experiment. 
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between notes having the interval of a 
third from one another; that in the oc- 
taves immediately above and below the 
middle, the utmost power of discriminat- 
ing sank to a third-and-a-half or a fourth; 
and that in the highest and lowest octaves 
it required a full seventh or more to im- 
press his ear with the consciousness of 
distinct difference. 

It should also be noticed that in attempt- 
ing to distinguish between varying pitches 
he was greatly influenced by the volume of 
sound. Thus, on a piano, where the vol- 
ume could be kept pretty constant, his dis- 
crimination was more uniform than with 
the human voice, where differences of 
intensity confused him sadly. Indeed, 
his a of pitch seemed in every 
case to be largely supplemented by other 
considerations. For instance, he could 
recognize the notes on a piano much bet- 
ter than on a violin, because in the latter 
instrument his attention was distracted 
from the pure musical effect by the scra 
ing and twanging noises which necessarily 
accompany the tones. So, too, in the hu- 
_ man voice, he was misled by those inartic- 

ulate and unmusical puffs or hisses which 
may be perceived along with every note. 
Evidently his ear is far more sensitive to 
these non-musical noises, relatively to pure 
tones, than is the case with normal per- 
sons. Thus, in the highest notes on a 

iano, he could hear a mere thud of the 

ammer, without any musical tone; and 
if avery shrill whistle was held close to 
his ear, he could only notice a puff of air, 
which overbore in consciousness the weak 
musical tone; while he could readily de- 
tect the latter when the whistle was 
removed to a short distance, so as to 
lessen the volume of the puff. This 
compensatory sensitiveness to indefinite 
noises seems to serve him in place of 
timbre as a means of recognizing different 
voices or musical instruments. A piano 
is, for him, a musical tone, J/ss a thud and 
a sound of wire-works ; a fiddle is a musi- 
cal tone, A/us a scraping of resin and cat- 
gut; while an organ is a musical tone, 
Plus a puff of air and an indistinct, noise 
of bellows. 

It might be supposed that mere careless- 
ness of observation led to this want of 
musical discrimination. Such, however, is 
not probably the case. As a boy, my sub- 
ject was trained to sing with the remain- 
der of his family, but never succeeded in 
learning anything in the way of music. 
At sixteen, being unaware of the radical 
nature of his deficiency, he took regular 
lessons for some time, but was given up 
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as incorrigible. Later on in life, he put 
himself to the trouble of learning the notes 
on the piano mechanically, in order to un- 
derstand the theory of sound, and experi- 
mented to some extent with acoustical 
instruments. It was a series of observa- 
tions made on the siren and Savart’s wheels 
that first suggested to him the extent of 
the difference between his own audito 
capabilities and those of normal individ- 
uals. 

His attempts at singing, indeed, form 
some of the most instructive phenomena 
in the whole case. He will sing “God 
Save the Queen” with scarcely a single 
note correct, and even the few which coin- 
cide with the true ones seem to have come 
right by accident. If a scale be sung to 
him, and he be asked to repeat the same 
sounds afterwards, he will utter the articu- 
late words “ Do, re, mi,” etc., but run up 
and down the scale in a disorderly man- 
ner, singing tones which do not stand in 
any musical relation whatsoever to one 
another. 

Passing from the perception of separate 
tones to their effects in combination, ex- 
periments revealed the fact that a discord 
was no more unpleasant to him than a . 
consonance. Though he was warned, so 
far as language would permit, of the sort 
of sound which he ought to expect ina 
discord, he could not perceive any of that 
roughness or harshness which was point- 
ed out to him. Any two notes sounded 
together seemed equally agreeable to him, 
or, to speak more correctly, equally indif- 
ferent. 

In order to test his power of discrimi- 
nating between harmonies and discords, he 
was tried with a pair of movable — 
pipes, which could be made to produce 

eats of any desired frequency. It was 
found that when the beats were very con- 
spicuous to an ordinary ear, he heard them 
readily, and distinguished them as inter- 
ruptions of the sound; but when they 
were more frequent, he did not find them 
disagreeable, though he still cognized 
them intellectually as a blurring of the 
sound, which he compared to the buzzing 
of a bee; and when they sank toa mere 
discord, he could not observe the rough- 
ness at all, nor indeed could he clearly 
distinguish very rapidly recurring beats 
while still moderately audible as such to 
normal ears. 

The natural interval of an octave does 
not affect him at all differently from any 
other interval. He can perceive no 
greater resemblance or con po between 
Cand C’, than between Cat D’ or C 
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and E’. Inshort, the whole distinction of 
notes, based upon numerical ratios and 
their corresponding nerve-fibres, is com- 
pay lost upon him; and he can only 
apprehend that of pitch, based upon large 
absolute differences of frequency. 

As regards the general capabilities of 
hearing, my subject does not seem to dif- 
fer much from ordinary persons. Several 
tests, both of distance and lowness, were 
employed, and they resulted in a convic- 
tion that his power of distinguishing non- 
musical acaniie: is up to the average, and 
his hearing is unusually acute. Tried 
with one of Mr. Galton’s little instruments 
for testing the limits of auditory impres- 
sions, he was able to hear notes quite as 
shrill and quite as low as most other peo- 
ple. For the resonance of a vibrating 
string and the ticking of a watch, he was 
rather beyond the average in acuteness. 
But he is a bad mimic of voices or dia- 
lects, and speaks French, to which he has 
been accustomed from childhood, with a 
decided English accent. However, as he 
is himself conscious of the two last-named 
facts, and can notice the badness of his 
own imitations, this defect lies more prob- 
ably in the motor mechanism of speech 
than in the sensory mechanism of hearing. 

With reference to the zsthetic results 
of these abnormalities, my subject is al- 
most totally careless in the matter of 
music, for which he has no appreciation 
whatsoever. He recognizes a consider- 
able number of tunes when played or sung, 
but he seems to do so - the time alone. 
Whenever a piece specially strikes him, it 
isa lively air from an oféra bouffe, or the 
rollicking chorus to an old English song in 
which the time is strongly marked. He 
is equally pleased with the piece if it is 

layed or sung out of tune, and enjoys it 
just as much when he sings it himself to 
notes of his Own composition. He can 
distinctly appreciate, however, the beauty 
of asingle note, struck in isolation, and 
perceives its esthetic superiority to a mere 
noise. He likes the sound of a full and 
tich tone, produced by striking a finger- 
glass; and he is fond of church-bells and 
chimes. He has alsoa delicate ear for 
metre in poetry, and is attracted by the 
music of Catullus, of Tennyson, and -of 
Swinburne. 

As to the hereditary aspect of the case, 
Ihave not been able personally to make ob- 
servations upon other members of his 
family, but they have obligingly supplied 
me with the following particu in an- 
swer to inquiries by letter. The father 
Was quite unmusical, but not note-deaf, 
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being able to distinguish between two adja- 
cent notes on the piano, though incapable 
of observing any special relation between 
atone and its octave.* The mother “ is 
fond of music, vocal and instrumental, but 
does not sing, or play except after a poor 
fashion.” The remoter ancestors are de- 
scribed as being, on the whole, markedly 
unmusical. Of the children, a brother 
was at the same stage as the father, but 
exceeded him in the ability to tell when a 
singer was out of tune. The sisters are 
all more or less musical, and one of them 
possesses a fine voice. But it is worth 
notice that one of my subject’s sisters 
had no aperture in the right ear, the audi- 
tory meatus being closed by a membrane ; 
a fact which may possibly point to some 
hereditary defect in the structure of the 
organ. Unfortunately, no operation was 
ever performed upon her, so that it is im- 
possible to say whether the internal ear 
was normal or otherwise. On the whole, 
the family is described as “in this respect 
only very ayaa J gifted.” 

I have been careful thus to place before 
the reader all the facts of the case, unen- 
cumbered by any hypothetical ,explana- 
tions, because whatever may be the value 
of my theory on the subject, the facts 
themselves must possess a great interest 
for all inquirers into the nature of our 
sensory system. But I shall now venture 
to offer a few suggestions as to the possi- 
ble physical deficiencies which underlie 
the above-noted psychical peculiarities. 

Two principal explanations may be ad- 
vanced. Either the deficiency may be in 
the peripheral organs or it may be in the 
nervous centres. We may examine each 
napeeens separately. 

f the deficiency is in the peripheral 
organs, we may plausibly account for it 
thus. While in the normal ear each one 
of Corti’s organs may be supposed, on 
Helmholtz’s theory, to be tuned in har- 
mony with a very limited range of tones, 
— or, in objective phraseology, to be capa- 
ble of vibrating sympathetically with air- 
waves having very nearly its own natural 
rate of oscillation only,—we may sup- 
pose that in the cases under consideration 
each one of Corti’s organs is badly tuned, 
so that it can answer to a large number of 
tones —or, in objective phraseology, can 
vibrate sympathetically with air-waves 
eens a considerable range of fre- 
quency. If this view be taken, we can 
understand why notes lying close to one 


* His own words are, “I cannot 
likeness between the two C’s than between C 


nya 
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another on the gamut do not arouse differ- 
ential sensations, because they would both, 
in that case, stimulate the same fibres ; 
and it would be necessary to take notes 
whose frequencies differ widely from one 
another in order to stimulate separate 
fibres each time, and so arouse a differen- 
tial sensation. Again, on the same 
hypothesis, we can understand why the 
octave is not perceived by = subject as 
more congruous than any other interval ; 
because the harmonies of each note would 
stimulate not only the fibre ordinarily as- 
signed to them, but also adjacent fibres, 
and so a fifth ora seventh would be in- 
distinguishable from an octave. Lastly, 
this view accords best with the fact that 
my subject does not notice any superiority 
in a consonance over a dissonance; be- 
cause, if the system of damping in Corti’s 
organs was deficient, we may suppose that 
the very faint interruptions which are the 
cause of discord would not have sufficient 
duration to allow of a cessation in the 
vibratory motions of the organs, and these 
would consequently yield a continuous 
state of consciousness, undisturbed by that 
roughness which results from intermittent 
stimulation. The point in frequency of 
beats at which they ceased to be distin- 


guishable would be, in that case, the meas- 
ure of the damping powers possessed by 


the organs. 

If, on the other hand, we assume that 
the deficiency exists in the nervous cen- 
tres, and suppose them to be so ill-differ- 
entiated that they do not yield separate 
sensations for the stimulation of each sep- 
arate fibre, we shall be enabled to explain 
all the phenomena except one, in a way 
that is perhaps simpler of comprehension. 
We may then imagine that each fibre is 
excited in the same manner as in normal 
cases, but that some ataxy of the centres 
prevents the stimulations from being 
differentially cognized. This explanation 
would accord well with the known phe- 
nomena of diplacusis, where a single note 
is heard as of different pitch by the right 
and left ears respectively: in which case 
we can hardly avoid the supposition that 
corresponding fibres on each side are 
irregularly connected with non-corre- 
sponding central ganglia. But there will 
still remain the difficulty — why does nota 
dissonance produce its ordinary unpleas- 
ant effect? I do not see how we can 
escape this problem, except by supposing 
a peripheral malformation : and as, for this 

articular ear, we are compelled to assume 
it in the one case, perhaps it is simpler to 
assume it as the cause in all the others. 
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And now I should like to point out the 
special bearings of this abnormality upon 
zsthetic questions. In the first place, the 
instance I have given shows how largely 
our esthetic feelings may depend upon 
peculiarities of sensation alone, uncompli- 
cated by emotional or intellectual differ- 
ences. My subject is often “much 
annoyed by the imputation of bad taste” 
which is cast upon him whenever he says 
that he “does not care for music.” This 
imputation might fairly be made if he de- 
liberately preferred bad music to good. 
But, as a matter of fact, the whole sensu- 
ous basis of music is utterly blank to him. 
He must not be expected to admire deli- 
cate shades of expression which he liter- 
ally and really cannot hear. Again, what 
we Call dad faste means in most cases the 
deliberate preference for combinations 
which arouse low, vulgar, or common- 
place emotions, over those which arouse 
high, sympathetic, or delicate emotions: 
but in my subject’s case, most musical 
combinations can evidently rouse zo emo- 
tions at all, and so he cannot fairly be 
credited with any kind of taste, good or 
bad. I believe inquiry would reveal the 
fact that many others are similarly situ- 
ated, but do not really know the nature of 
their own deficiency. Such persons are 
very little likely to turn their attention to 
questions of sound; and it was the mere 
accident of the bent taken by his physical 
inquiries that led my subject to investigate 
his own case. There is therefore every 
reason why psychologists should hunt up 
these unmusical persons, and experiment 
upon them in the same manner as has 
been adopted in the present instance. 

But while my subject is incapable of 
appreciating music, he can enter into all 
those zsthetic auditory feelings which are 
not based on the sensuous groundwork of 
harmony and discord. This is the case 
both as regards the pleasure derived from 
simple tones, the pleasure derived from 
metrical arrangement, and (to some slight 
extent) the pleasure derived from the 
higher undifterentiated emotional element 
in music. There is even a certain “com- 
pensatory ” heightening of his gratification 
in the second of these instances at least. 

First, as to simple tones. If we accept 
the theory of Helmholtz, that noises are 
heard by means of the vestibule, while 
musical sounds are. cognized through the 
instrumentality of the cochlea, it will fol- 
low that the nerves in the latter portion of 
the ear, being less frequently stimulated 
than those of the former part, will ane 
rise to more pleasurable sensations. This 
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effect we might naturally expect to remain, 
whatever might be the peculiarities of 
minor organization within the cochlea 
itself. And the facts in the present case 
exactly coincide with this supposition. 
All musical tones are in themselves pleas- 
ing to my subject; and he is even able to 
discriminate between a rich and a poor 
note; presumably because the former 
calls into action an immense number of 
Corti’s organs, while the latter, though it 
probably rouses sympathetic vibrations in 
a larger area of those organs than would 
be the case in a normal ear, yet affects a 
smaller total of fibres than a note with 
numerous harmonies. 

Next, as to the perception of time and 
metre. One constantly hears it said by 
persons unaccustomed to psychological 
analysis —that is to ‘say, by ninety-nine 
out of a hundred educated men — “ What 
a curious thing that So-and-so_ who writes 
verses, or who is so fond of poetry, should 
not care for music!” In reality, there 
is very little connection between the two 
sources of pleasure. The one is mainly 
sensuous in its ground-work, and depends 
upon the phenomena of harmony and dis- 
cord; the other is mainly intellectual in 
its ground-work,* and depends partly on 
the fact of expectation, and partly on that 


of symmetrical’ recurrence. - As 3 sub- 
y 


ject is unable to recognize tunes the 
notes, and is consequently forced to recog- 
nize them by their time alone, his ear has 
been considerably trained in this direction. 
But the fact that the two are usually com- 
bined in music makes most people unable 
to distinguish analytically between them; 
and they consequently express great sur- 
prise when they find a capacity to appre- 
ciate the one, without the capacity to 
appreciate the other. Whereas, analogy 
would lead us to expect that a person 
whose attention was never distracted by 
tune would become unusually discrimina- 
tive of delicate effects in metre. This I 
believe to be the case with my subject. 
Finally, as to the higher emotional ele- 
ment in music. Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
shown how the emotional expression of 
music is derived from the emotional ex- 
pression of everyday life. But it is, so to 
speak, the ultimate outcome of that ex- 
pression, pushed to the very highest pitch 
of delicate discrimination. Accordingly, 
we cannot expect that persons with less 
than average auditory endowments will be 
Sensible to more than its broadest distinc- 
* I say “in its ground-work”’ in either case, because 


of course the higher effects of both are neither sensu- 
ous nor intellectual, but purely emotional. 





tions. And this is just the amount of 
appreciation exhibited by my subject. He 
can to some extent recognize the general 
tone of a piece — lively, gay, bright, sub- 
dued, tender, solemn, or majestic; but he 
cannot recognize those minor changes of 
feeling which are exhibited within the lim- 
its of a uniform composition. Of course 
his discrimination of the prevailing tone is 
largely due to time and degree of loudness ; 
but it seems also to be influenced to some 
extent by the general pitch of the piece, 
and by the alternations of high and low 
notes. And it is noticeable that while he 
cares very little or not at all for purely 
musical pieces, where everything depends 
upon that delicate distribution of harmo- 
nies which is to him an absolute blank, he is 
slightly affected by bright, popular tunes, in 
which the emotional element is pronounced, 
and in which rapid and striking variations 
keep alive the attention by the diversity of 
their arrangement. To put the matter sim- 
ply, he understands in music only the part 
thatis not strictly musical. And, as might 
be expected, he generally speaks in a rather 
monotonous voice, little modulated by emo- 
tional tones. 

There are two other facts in connec- 
tion with this case worth notice for their 
wider psychological bearing. The first is 
this: my subject seems absolutely indif- 
ferent to the vast mass of musical sounds. 
If he is engaged in mental work, and a 
German brass-band or a barrel-organ is 
grinding discord under his very ears, he is 
quite unconscious of the fact until his 
attention is called to it. He suffers much 
from headache; but even in that morbid 
state of nerve, when noise is so intensely 
painful to most of us, he “ would not per- 
ceive a drum-and-fife band just outside his 
window unless somebody happened to no- 
tice it in speaking to him.” Music, in 
fact, under ordinary circumstances, quite 
escapes his observation. The second point 
is the converse aspect of the same pecul- 
iarity. Whenever circumstances compel 
his attendance at a concert, a choral ser- 
vice, or a musical party, where no other 
occupation is possible, he suffers from the 
most intense ennui, which “becomes after 
a time almost unsupportable.” The music 
being an absolute matter of indlfference to 
him, the effect is the same as if he “ were 
made to sit quietly in an attitude of atten- 
tion for two or three hours, while nothing 
whatsoever was taking place.” 

In conclusion, I should like to add that 
if any competent physicist or physiologist 
wishes to verify any of the above state- 
ments, or try any further experiments, I 
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would endeavor to make arrangements 

with my subject for the purpose, on receiv- 

ing a communication to that effect. 
GRANT ALLEN. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
POSITIVISM ON AN ISLAND: 


THE NEW PAUL AND VIRGINIA, 


**Those who can read the signs of the times, read in 
them that the Kingdom of Man is at hand.” — 
Prorgssor CLIFFORD. 


I 


THE magnificent ocean steamer, the 
“ Australasian,” was bound for England, 
on her homeward voyage from Melbourne. 
She carried her Majesty’s mails and 
ninety-eight first-class passengers. The 
skies were cloudless ; the sea was smooth 
as glass. Never did vessel start under 
happier auspices. No sound of sickness 
was to be heard anywhere ; and when din- 
ner-time came there was not a single ap- 
petite wanting. 

But the passengers soon discovered 
they were lucky in more than weather. 
Dinner was hardly half over before two 
of those present had begun to attract gen- 
eral attention; and every one was won- 


dering, in whispers, who they could possi- 
ly be 


One of the objects of this delightful 
curiosity was a large-boned, middle-aged 
man, with gleaming spectacles, and lank, 
untidy hair; whose coat fitted him so ill, 
and who held his head so high, that it was 

lain at a glance he was some great ce- 
ebrity. The other was a beautiful lady of 
about thirty years of age. Noone present 
had seen ba like before. She had the 
fairest hair and the darkest eyebrows, 
the largest eyes and the smallest waist 
conceivable; in fact, art and nature had 
been struggling as to which should do the 
most ry a whilst her bearing was so 
haughty and distinguished, her glance so 
tender, and her dress so expensive and so 
fascinating, that she seemed at the same 
time to defy and to court attention.’ 

Evening fell on the ship with a soft, 
warm witchery. The air grew purple, and 
the waves began to glitter in the moon- 
light. The passengers gathered in knots 
upon the deck. The distinguished stran- 
gers were still the subject of conjecture. 
At last the secret was discovered by the 
wife of an old colonial judge; and the 
news spread like wildfire. In afew min- 
utes all knew that there were on board the 
“ Australasian” no less personages than 





Professor Paul Darnley, and the superb 
Virginia St. John. 


Il. 


Miss St. JOHN had, for at least six 
ears, been the most renowned woman in 
urope. In Paris and St. Petersburg, no 

less than in London, her name was equally 
familiar both to princes and to potboys; 
the eyes of all the world were upon her. 
Yet, in spite of this exposed situation, scan- 
dal had proved powerless to wrong her, she 
defied detraction. Her enemies could but 
echo her friends’ praise of her beauty; her 
friends could but confirm her enemies’ de- 
scription of hercharacter. Though of birth 
that might be called almost humble, she 
had been connected with the heads of many 
distinguished families; and so general 
was the affection she inspired, and so win- 
ning the ways in which she contrived to re- 
tain it, that she found herself at the age of 
thirty mistress of nothing except a large 
fortune. She was now converted with 


surprising rapidity by a ritualistic priest, - 


and she became in a few months a model 
of piety and devotion. She made lace 
trimmings for the curate’s vestments; 
she bowed at church as often and pro- 
foundly as possible; she enjoyed nothing 
so much as going to confension she 
learned to despise the world. Indeed, such 
utter dross did her riches now seem to 
her, that, despite all the arguments of her 
ghostly counseller, she remained con- 
vinced that they were too worthless to 
offer to the Church, and she saw nothin 

for it but to still keep them for herself. 
The mingled humility and discretion of 
this resolve so won the heart of a gifted 
colonial bishop, then ona visit to England, 
that, having first assured himself that Miss 
St. John was sincere in making it, he be- 
sought her to share with him his humble 
mitre, and make him the happiest prelate 
in the whole Catholic Church. Miss St. 
John consented. The nuptials were cel- 
ebrated with the most elaborate ritual, and 
after a short honeymoon the bishop depart- 
ed for his South Pacific diocese of the 
Chasuble Islands, to prepare a home for 
his bride, who was to follow him by the 
next steamer. 

Professor Paul Darnley, in his own 
walk of life, was even more renowned than 
Virginia had been in hers. He had writ- 
ten three volumes’ on the origin of life, 
which he had spent seven years in looking 
for in infusions of hay and cheese; he 
had written five volumes on the entozoa 
of the pig, and two volumes of lectures, 
as a corollary to these, on the sublimity 
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of human heroism, and the whole duty of 
man. He was renowned all over Europe 
and America as a complete embodiment 
of enlightened modern thought. His 
mind was like a.sea, into which the other 
great minds of the age ee them- 
selves, and in which all the slight discrep- 
ancies of the philosophy of the present 
century mingled together and formed one 
harmonious whole. He criticised every- 
thing; he took nothing on trust except 
the unspeakable sublimity of the human 
race and its august terrestrial destinies. 
And in his double capacity of a seer and a 
savant, he had destroyed all that the world 
had believed in the past, and revealed to 
it all that it is going to feel in the future. 
Nor was he less successful in hig own 

rivate life. He married, at the age of 
orty, an excellent evangelical lady, ten 
years his senior, who wore a green gown, 
grey cork-screw curls, and had a fortune 
of two hundred thousand pounds. Ortho- 
dox though she was, Mrs. Darnley was yet 
proud beyond measure of her husband’s 
world-wide fame, for she did but imper- 
fectly understand the grounds of it. In- 
deed, the only thing that marred her hap- 
piness was the single tenet of his that she 
had really mastered. This, unluckily, was 
that he disbelieved in hell. And so, as 
Mrs. Darnley conceived that that place 
was designed mainly to hold those who 
doubted its existence, she daily talked her 
utmost, and left no text unturned to con- 
vince her darling of his very dangerous 
error. These assiduous arguments soon 
began to tell. The professor grew moody 
and brooding, and he at last suggested to 
his medical man that a voyage round the 
world, unaccompanied by his wife, was the 
prescription most needed by his failing 
patience. Mrs. Darnley at length con- 
sented with a fairly good grace. She 
made her husband pledge himself that he 
would not be absent for above a twelve- 
month, or else, she said, she should imme- 
diately come after him. She bade him 
the tenderest of adieus, and promised to 
pray till his return for his recovery of a 
faith in hell. 

The professor, who had but exceeded 
his time by six months, was now on board 
the “ Australasian,” homeward bound to 
his wife. Virginia was outward bound to 
her husband. 


IIt. 

THE sensation created by the presence 
of these two celebrities was profound be- 
yond description; and the passengers 
were never weary of watching the gleam- 





ing spectacles and the square-toed boots 
pr gb one, and the li ad eyes and the 
ravishing toilettes of the other. There 
were three curates, who, having been very 
quick in making Virginia’s acquaintance, 
soon sang at nightfall with her a beautiful 
vesper hymn. And so lovely did the 
strains sound, and so devotional did Vir- 
ginia look, that most of the passengers 
the night after joined in a repetition of 
this touching evening office. 

The professor, as was natural, held quite 
aloof ; and pondered over a new species 
of bug, which he had found very plentiful 
in his berth. But it soon occurred to him 
that he often heard the name of God be- 
ing uttered otherwise than in swearing. 
He listened more attentively to the soun 
which he had at first set down as negro- 
melodies; and he soon became convinced 
that they were —- whose very exist- 
ence he despised himself for remembering 
—namely, Christian hymns. He then 
thought of the three curates, whose exist- 
ence he despised himself for rememberin 
also. And the conviction rapidly dusted 
on him, that though the passengers seemed 
fully alive to his fame as a man of science, 
they could yet know very little of all that 
science had done for them; and of the 
death-blow it had given to the foul super- 
stitions of the past. He therefore resolved 
that next day he would preach them a lay- 
wat th dt th 

At the appointed time the passengers 
gathered eagerly round him — all but Vir- 
ginia, who retired to her cabin when she 
saw that the preacher wore no surplice; 
as she thought it would be a mortal sin to 
listen to a sermon without one. 

The professor began amidst a profound 
silence. He first proclaimed to his hear- 
ers the great primary axiom in which all 
modern thought roots itself. He told 
them that there was but one order of 
things, it was so much neater than two; 
and if we would be certain of anything, we 
must never doubt it. Thus, since count- 
less things exist that the senses can take ~ 
account of, it is evident that nothing exists 
that the senses cannot take account of. 
The senses can take no account of God; 
therefore God does not exist. Men of 
science can only see theology in a ridicu- 
lous light ; therefore theology has no side 
that is not ridiculous. He then told them 
a few of the new names that enlightened 
thinkers had applied to the Christian 
Deity — how Professor Tyndall had called 
him an “atom-manufacturer,” and Pro- 
fessor Huxley, a “ pedantic drill-sergeant.” 
The passengers at once saw how demon- 
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strably at variance with fact was all reli- 

ion, and they laughed with a sense of 

umor that was quite new to them. The 
professor’s tones then became more sol- 
emn; and, having extinguished error, he 
proceeded to unveil the brilliant light of 
truth. He showed them how, viewed by 
modern science, all existence is a chain, 
with a gas at one end, and no one knows 
what at the other; and how humanity is a 
link somewhere; but, holy and awful 
thought ! — we can none of us tell where. 
“ However,” he proceeded, “of one thing 
we can be quite certain: all that is, is 
matter; the laws of matter are eternal, 
and we cannot act or think without con- 
forming to them; and if,’ he said, “we 
would be solemn, and high, and happy, 
and heroic, and saintly, we have but to 
strive and struggle todo what we cannot 
for an instant avoid doing. Yes,” he ex- 
claimed, “as the sublime Tyndall tells us, 
let us struggle to attain to a deeper knowl- 
edge of matter, anda more faithful con- 
formity to its laws !” 

The professor would have proceeded ; 
but the weather had been sagt growing 
rough, and he here became violently sea- 
sick. 

“ Let us,” he exclaimed hurriedly, “ con- 
form to the laws of matter and. go below.” 

Nor was the advice premature. A storm 
arose, exceptional in its suddenness and its 
fury. It raged for two days without ceasing. 
The “ Australasian” sprang a leak; her 
steering gear was disabled; and it was 
feared she would go ashore on an island 
that was seen dimly through the fog to the 
leeward. The boats were got in readiness. 
A quantity of provisions and of the passen- 
gers’ baggage was already stowed in the 
cutter; when the clouds parted, the sun 
came out again, and the storm subsided 
almost as quickly as it arose. 


Iv. 


No sooner were the ship’s damages in a 
fair way to be repaired than the professor 
resumed his sermon. He climbed into 
the cutter, which was still full of the pas- 
sengers’ baggage, and sat down on the 
largest of Virginia’s boxes. This so 
alarmed Virginia that she followed the 
professor into the cutter, to keep an eye 
on her property ; but she did not forget to 
stop her ears with her fingers, that she 
might not be guilty of listening to an un- 
surpliced minister. 

The professor took up the thread of his 
discourse just where he had broken it off. 
Every circumstance favored him. The 
calm sea was sparkling under the gentlest 
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breeze; all nature seemed suffused with 
gladness; and at two miles’ distance was 
an enchanting island, green with eve 
kind of foliage, and glowing with the hues 
of a thousand flowers. The professor, 
having reminded his hearers of what non- 
sense they now thought all the Christian 
teachings, went on to show them the bless- 
ed results of this. Since the God that we 
once called all holy is a fable, that human- 
ity is all holy must be a fact. Since we 
shall never be sublime, and solemn, and 
unspeakably happy hereafter, it is evident 
that we can be sublime, and solemn, and 
wy happy here. “This,” said the 
professor, “is the new gospel. It is 
founded on exact thought. It is the gos- 
pel of, the kingdom of man; and had I 
only here a microscope and a few chem- 
icals, I could demonstrate its eternal truth 
to you. There is no heaven to seek for; 
there is no hell toshun. We have noth- 
ing to strive and live for except to be un- 
speakably happy.” 

This eloquence was received with enthu- 
siasm. The captain in particular, who 
had a wife in every port he touched at, 
was overjoyed at hearing that there was 
no hell; and he sent for all the crew, that 
they might learn the good news likewise. 
But soon the general gladness was marred 
by a sound of weeping. Three-fourths of 


the passengers, having had time to reflect 
a little, began exclaiming that as a matter 
of fact they were really completely mis- 
erable, and that fof various reasons they 


could never be anything else. “My 
friends,” said the professor, quite un- 
daunted, “that is doubtless completely 
true. You are not happy now; you prob- 
ably never will be. But that is of little 
moment. Only conform faithfully to the 
laws of matter, and your children’s chil- 
dren will be happy in the course of a few 
centuries ; and you will like that far better 
than being happy yourselves. Only con- 
sider the matter in this light, and you 
yourselves will become happy also; and 
whatever you say, and whatever you do, 
think only of the effect it will have five 
hundred years afterwards.” 

At these solemn words, the anxious 
faces grew calm. An awful sense of the 
responsibility of each one of us, and the 
infinite consequences of every human act, 
was filling the hearts of all; when, by a 
faithful conformity to the laws of matter, 
the boiler blew up, and the “Australasian ” 
went down. In an instant the air was . 
rent with yells and cries; and all the hu- 
manity that was on board the vessel was 
busy, as the professor expressed it, unit- 
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ing itself with the infinite azure of the past. 
Paul and Virginia, however, floated quietly 
away in the cutter, together with the bag- 
ge and provisions. Virginia was made 
almost senseless by the suddenness of the 
catastrophe; and on seeing five sailors 
sink within three yards of her, she fainted 
dead away. The professor begged her 
not to take it so much to heart, as these 
were the very men who had got the cutter 
in readiness; “and they are therefore,” he 
said, “still really alive in the fact of our 
happy escape.” Virginia, however, being 
quite insensible, the professor turned to 
the last human being still to be seen above 
the waters, and shouted to him not to be 
afraid of death, as there was certainly no 
hell, and that his life, no matter how de- 
graded and miserable, had been a glorious 
mystery, full of infinite significance. The 
next moment the struggler was snapped 
up by a shark. The cutter, meanwhile, 
borne by a current, had been drifting rap- 
idly towards the island. And the pro- 
fessor, spreading to the breeze Virginia’s 
beautiful lace parasol, soon brought it to 
the shore on a beach of the softest sand. 


Vv. 


THE scene that met Paul’s eyes as he 
landed was one of extreme loveliness. He 


had run the boat ashore in a little fairy 
bay, full of translucent waters, and fringed 


with silvery sands. On either side it was 
protected by fantastic rocks, and in the 
middle it opened inland to an enchanting 
valley, where tall tropical trees made a 
grateful shade, and where the ground was 
carpeted with the softest moss and turf. 

Paul’s first care was for his fair com- 
panion. He spread a costly cashmere 
shawl on the beach, and placed her, still 
fainting, on this. In a few moments she 
opened her eyes; but was on the point of 
fainting again as the horrors of the last 
half-hour came back to her, when she 
caught sight in the cutter of the largest of 
her own boxes, and she began to recover 
herself. Paul begged her to remain quiet 
whilst he went to reconnoitre. 

He had hardly proceeded twenty yards 
into the valley, when to his infinite aston- 
ishment he came on a charming cottage, 
built under the shadow of a bread-tree, 
with a broad verandah, plate-glass win- 
dows, and red window-blinds. His first 
thought was that this could be no desert 
island at all, but some happy European 
settlement. But on approaching the cot- 
tage, it proved to be quite untenanted, and 
from the cobwebs woven across the door- 
way it seemed to have been long aban- 
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doned. Inside there was abundance of 
luxurious furniture; the floors were cov- 
ered with gorgeous Indian carpets; and 
there was a pantry well stocked with plate 
and glass and table-linen. The professor 
could not tell what to make of it, till, ex- 
amining the structure more closely, he 
found it composed mainly of a ship’s tim- 
bers. This seemed to tell its own tale; 
and he at once concluded that he and Vir- 
inia were not the first castaways «ho had 
een forced to make the island for some 
time their dwelling-piace. 

Overjoyed at this discovery, the pro- 
fessor hastened back to Virginia. She 
was by this time quite recovered, and was 
kneeling on the cashmere shawl, with a 
rosary in her hands designed especially for 
the use of Anglo-Catholics, and was alter- 
nately lifting up her eyes in gratitude to 
heaven, and casting them down in anguish 
at her torn and crumpled dress. The poor 
professor was horrified at the sight of a 
human being in this degrading attitude of 
superstition. But as Virginia quitted it 
with alacrity as soon as ever he told his 
news to her, he hoped he might soon con- 
vert her into a sublime and holy utilita- 
rian. The first thing she besought him to 
do was to carry her biggest box to this 
charming cottage, that she might change 
her clothes, and appear in something fit to 
be seen in. -The professor most obligingly 
at once did as she asked him; and whilst 
she was busy at her toilette, he got from 
the cutter what provisions he could, and 
proceeded to lay the table. When all was 
a he rang a gong which he found sus- 
pended in the lobby; Virginia appeared 
shortly in a beautiful pink dressing-gown, 
embroidered with silver flowers ; and just 
before sunset, the two sat down to a really 
excellent meal. The bread-tree at the door 
of the cottage contributed some beautiful 
French rolls ; close at hand also they dis- 
covered a butter-tree ; and the professor 
had produced from the ‘cutter a variety of 
salt and potted meats, pa/é¢ de foie gras, 
cakes, preserved fruit, and some bottles of 
fine champagne. This last helped much 
to raise their spirits. Virginia found it 
very dry, and exactly suited to her palate. 
She had but drunk five glasses of it, when 
her natural smile returned to her, though 
she was much disappointed because Paul 
took no notice of her dressing-gown ; and 
when she had drunk three glasses more, 
she quietly went to sleep on the sofa. 

The moon had by this time risen in daz- 
zling splendor ; ool the professor went out 
and lighted a cigar. All during dinner 
there had been a feeling of dull despair in 
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his heart, which even the champagne did 
not dissipate. But now, as he surveyed in 
the moonlight the wondrous paradise in 
which his strange fate had cast him, his 
mood changed. The air was full of the 
scents of a thousand night-smelling flow- 
ers; the sea murmured on the beach in 
soft, voluptuous cadences. The profess- 
or’s cigar was excellent. He now saw his 
situation in a truer light. Here was a 
bountiful island, where earth unbidden 
brought forth all her choicest fruits ; and 
most of the luxuries of civilization had 
already been wafted thither. Existence 
here seemed to be purified from all its 
evils. Was not this the very condition of 
things which all the sublimest and exact- 
est thinkers of modern times had been 
dreaming and lecturing and writing books 
about for a good half-century? Here was 
a place where humanity could do justice to 
itself, and realize those glorious destinies 
which all exact thinkers take for granted 
must be in store for it. True, from the 
mass of humanity he was completely cut 
away; but Virginia was his companion. 
Holiness, and solemnity, and ei 
significant happiness, did not, he argued, 
depend on the multiplication table. He 
and Virginia represented humanity as well 
as a million couples. They were a com- 
lete humanity in themselves, and human- 
ity in a perfectible shape; and the very 
next day they would make preparations for 
fulfilling their holy destiny, and being as 
solemnly and unspeakably happy as it was 
their stern duty to be. The professor 
turned his eyes upwards to the starry 
heavens ; and a sense came over him of 
the eternity and the immensity of nature, 
and the demonstrable absence of any in- 
telligence that guided it. These reflec- 
tions naturally brought home to him with 
more vividness the stupendous and bound- 
less importance of man. His bosom 
swelled violently; and he cried aloud, his 
eyes still fixed oh the firmament, “ Oh, 
important All! oh, important Me!” 

When he came back to the cottage, he 
found Virginia just getting off the sofa, 
and preparing to go off to bed. She was 
too sleepy even to say good-night ‘to him, 
and with evident want of temper was tug- 
ging at the buttons of her dressing-gown. 
“ Ah,” she murmured as she left the room, 
“if God, in his infinite mercy, had only 
spared my maid!” 

Virginia’s evident discontent gave pro- 
found pain to Paul. “ How solemn,” he 
exclaimed, “for half humanity to be dis- 
contented!” But he was still more dis- 
turbed at the, appeal to a chimerical manu- 
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facturer of atoms; and he exclaimed, in 
= more sorrowful tones, “ How solemn 
or half humanity to be sunk lower than 
the beasts by superstition!” 

However, he hoped that these stupen- 
dous evils might, under the present favora- 
ble conditions, vanish in the course of a 
few days’ progress; and he went to bed, 
full of august auguries. 


VI. 


NEXT morning he was up betimes ; and 
the prospects of humanity looked more 
glorious than ever. He gathered,some of 
the finest pats from the butter-tree, and 
some fresh French rolls from the bread- 
tree. He discovered a cow close at hand, 
that allowed him at once to milk it; anda 
little roast pig ran up to him out of the 
underwood, and fawning on him with its 
trotters, said, “ Come, eat me.” The pro- 
fessor vivisected it before Virginia’s door, 
that its automatic noise, which the vulgar 
call cries of pain, might awaken her; and 
he then set it in a hot dish on the table. 

“It has come! it has come !” he shouted 
rapturously, as Virginia entered the room, 
this time in a blue silk dressing-gown, em- 
broidered with flowers of gold. 

“What has come?” said Virginia pet- 
tishly, for she was suffering from a terrible 
headache, and the professor’s loud voice 
annoyed her. “You don’t mean to say 
that we are rescued, are we?” 

“Yes,” answered Paul solemnly; “we 
are rescued from all the pains and imper- 
fections of a world that has not learned 
how to conform to the laws of matter, and 
is but imperfectly acquainted with the sci- 
ence of sociology. It is therefore inevitable 
that, the evils of existence being thus re- 
moved, we shall both be solemnly, stupen- 
dously, and unspeakably happy.’ 

“ Nonsense!” said Virginia sna 
pishly, who thought the professor was jok- 
ing. 

“Tt is not nonsense,” said the professor. 
“It is deducible from the teachings of 
John Stuart Mill, of Auguste Comte, of 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, and of all the ex- 
act thinkers who have cast off superstition, 
and@who adore humanity.” 

Virginia meanwhile ate paté de foie 
gras, of which she was passionately fond ; 
and, growing a little less sullen, she at last 
admitted that they were lucky in having at 
least the necessaries of life left to them. 
“ But as for happiness — there is nothi 
to do here, there is no church to goto, an 

ou don’t seem to care a bit for my dress- 
ing-gown. What have we got to make us 


happy?” 
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“ Humanity,” replied the professor ea- 
gerly,—“humanity, that divine entity, 
which is of course capable of everything 
that is fine and invaluable, and is the ob- 
ject of indescribable emotion to all exact 
thinkers. And what is humanity?” he 


humanity — you and I argsthat august ex- 
istence. You already are“all the world to 
me ; and I very soon shall be all the world 
to you. Adored being, it will be my mis- 
sion and my glory to compel you to live 
for me. And then, as modern philosophy 
can demonstrate, we shall both of us be 
significantly and unspeakably happy.” 

For a few moments Virginia merely 
stared at Paul. Suddenly she turned quite 
pale, her lips quivered, and exclaiming, 
“ How dare you !—and I, too, the wife of 
a bishop!” she left the room in hyster- 
ics. 

The professor could make nothing of 
this. Though he had dissected many dead 
women, he knew very little of the hearts of 
live ones. A sense of shyness overpow- 
ered him. He felt embarrassed, he could 
not tell why, at being thus left alone with 
Virginia. He lit a cigar, and went out. 
Here was a to-do indeed, he thought. 
How would progress be possible if one 
half of humanity misunderstood the 
other? 

He was thus musing, when suddenly a 
voice startled him ; and in another moment 
a man came rushing up to him, with every 
demonstration of joy. 

“Oh, my dear master! oh, emancipator 
of the human intellect! and is it indeed 
you? Thank God!—TI beg pardon for 
my unspeakable blasphemy —I mean, 
thank circumstances over which I have no 
control.” 

It was one of the three curates, whom 
Paul had supposed drowned, but who now 
related how he had managed to swim 
ashore, despite the extreme length of his 
black clerical coat. “ These rags of su- 
perstition,” he said, “did their best to 
drown me. ButI survive in spite of them, 
to covet truth and to reject error. Thanks 
to your glorious teaching,” he went on, 
looking reverentially into the professor’s 
face, “the very notion of an almighty 
Father makes me laugh consumedly, it is 
so absurd and so immoral. Science, 
through your instrumentality, has opened 
my eyes. I am now an exact thinker.” 

“Do you believe,” said Paul, “in sol- 
emn, significant, and unspeakably happy 
humanity ?” 

“I do,” said the curate fervently. 


went on more earnestly, “ you and I are’ 
ed 
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crag to myself out of sheer solem- 
nity. 

“ Then two-thirds of humanity,” said the 
professor, “are thoroughly enlightened, 
Progress will now go on smoothly.” 

At this moment Virginia came out, hav- 
ing rapidly recovered composure at the 
sound of a new man’s voice. 

“ You here — you too!” exclaimed the 
curate. “How solemn, how significant! 
This is truly providential—I mean this 
has truly happened through conformity to 
the laws of matter.” 

“ Well,” said Virginia, “since we have 
a clergyman amongst us, we shall perhaps 
be able to get on.’ 


Vil. 


THINGS now took a better turn. The 
professor ceased to feel shy; and pro- 
posed, when the curate had finished an 
enormous breakfast, that they should ge 
down to the cutter and ary up the 
things in it to the cottage. “ A few hours’ 
steady progress,” he said, “ and the human 
race will command all the luxuries of civil- 
ization — the glorious fruits of centuries of 
onward labor. 

The three spent a very busy morning 
in examining and unpacking the luggage. 
The professor found his favorite collection 
of modern philosophers; Virginia found a 
large box of knickknacks, with which to 
adorn the cottage; and there was, too, an 
immense store of wine and of choice pro- 
visions. 

“It is rather sad,” sighed Virginia, as 
she dived into a box of French chocolate 
creams, “ to think that all the poor people 
are drowned that these things belonged 
to. ‘ 

“They are not dead,” said the pro- 
fessor : “they still live on this holy and 
stupendous earth. They live in the use 
we are making of all they had got together. 
The owner of those chocolate creams is im- 
mortal because you are eating them.” 

Virginia licked her lips, and said, “ Non- 
sense !” 

“It is not nonsense,” said the professor. 
“It is the religion of humanity.” 

All day they were busy, and the time 
passed pleasantly enough. Wines, pro- 
visions, ks, and china ornaments were 
carried up to the cottage and bestowed in 
proper places. Virginia filled the glasses 
in the drawing-room with gorgeous leaves 
and flowers; and dechaped the evening, 
as she looked round her, that she could 
almost fancy herself in St. John’s Wood. 

“See,” said the professor, “how rapid 
is the progress of material civilization! 
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Humanity is now entering on the fruits of 
ages. Before long it will be in a position 
to be unspeakably happ , 

Virginia retired to bed early. The pro- 
fessor took the curate out with him to look 
at the stars; and promised to lend him 
some writings of the modern philosophers, 
which would make him more perfect in the 
new view of things. They said good- 
night, murmuring together that there was 
certainly no God, that humanity was very 
important, and that everything was very 
solemn. 


VIII. 


NEXT morning the curate began study- 
ing a number of essays that the professor 
lent him, all written by exact thinkers, 
who disbelieved in God, and thought hu- 
mani v adorable and most important. Vir- 
ginia lay on the sofa, and sighed over one 
of Miss Broughton’s novels; and it 
occurred to the professor that the island 
was just the place where, if anywhere, the 
missing link might be found. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed; “all is still 
progress. Material progress came to an 
end yesterday. Mental progress has be- 
gun to-day. One third of humanity is 
cultivating sentiment; another third is 
learning to covet truth. I, the remainin 
and most enlightened third, will go an 
seek it. Glorious, solemn humanity! I 
will go and look about for its arboreal 
ancestor.” 

Every step the professor took he found 
the island more beautiful. But he came 
back to luncheon, having been unsuccess- 
ful in his search. Events had marched 

uickly in his absence. Virginia was at 
the beginning of her third volume; and 
the curate had skimmed over so many 
essays, that he professed himself able to 
ive a thorough account of the want of 
aith that was in him. 

After luncheon the three sat together in 
easy-chairs, in the verandah, sometimes 
talking, sometimes falling into a half-doze. 
They all agreed that they were won- 
— comfortable, and the professor 
said, — 

“ All humanity is now at rest, and in 
utter peace. It is just-taking breath, be- 
fore it becomes unspeakably and signifi- 
cantly happy.” 

He be have said more, but he was 
here startled by a piteous noise of crying, 
and the three found themselves confronted 
by an old woman, dripping with sea-water, 
and with an expression on her face of 
the utmost misery. They soon recognized 
her as one of the passengers on the ship. 
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She told them how she had been floated 
ashore on a spar, and how she had been 
sustained by a little roast pig, that kindly 
begged her to eat it, having first lain in 
her bosom to restore her to warmth. She 
was now looking for her son. 

“And if I cannot find him,” said the 
old woman, “I shall never smile again. 
He has half broken my heart,” she went 
on, “by his wicked ways. But if I thought 
he was dead — dead in the midst of his 
sins —it would be broken altogether; for 
in that case he must certainly be in hell.” 

“Old woman,” said the professor, ver 
slowly and solemnly, “be comforted. t 
announce to you that your son is alive.” 

“Oh, bless you, sir, for that word!” 
cried the old woman. “ But where is he? 
Have you seen him? Are you sure that 
he is living?” 

“Tam sure of it,” said the professor, 
“because enlightened thought shows me 
that he cannot be anything else. It is 
true that I saw him sink for a third time 
in the sea, and that he was then snapped 
up byashark. But he is as much alive 
as ever in his posthumous activities. He 
has made you wretched after him; and 
that is his future life. Become an exact 
thinker, and you will see that this is so. 
Old woman,” added the professor solemn- 
ly, “ you are your son in hell.” 

At this the old woman flew into a terri- 
ble rage. 

“In hell, sir!” she exclaimed; “ me in 
hell!—a poor, lone woman like me! 
How dare you!” And she sank back in 
a chair and fainted. 

“ Alas!” said the professor, “thus is 
misery again introduced into the world. 
A fourth part of humanity is now miser- 
able.” 

The curate answered promptly that if 
no restoratives were given her, she would 

robably die in a few minutes. “ And to 
et her die,” he said,“ is clearly our sol- 
emn duty. It will be for the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number.” 

“No,” said the professor; “for our 
sense of pity would then be wounded, and 
the happiness of all of us would be marred 
by that.” 

“Excuse me,” said the curate; “but 
exact thought shows me that pity for 
others is but the imagining of their mis- 
fortune falling on ourselves. Now, we 
can none of us imagine ourselves exactly 
in the old woman’s case; therefore it is 
quite impossible that we can pity her.” 

“ But,” said the professor, “such an act 
would violate our ideas of justice.” 

“ You are wrong again,” said the curate ; 
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“for exact thought shows me that the love 
of justice is nothing but the fear of suffer- 
ing injustice. If we were to kill strong 
men, we might naturally fear that strong 
men would kill us. But whatever we do to 
fainting old women, we cannot expect that 
fainting old women will do anything to us 
in return.” 

“Your reasoning cannot be sound,” 
said the professor; “for it would lead to 
the most horrible conclusions. I will solve 
the difficulty better. I will make the old 
woman happy, and therefore fit to live. Old 
woman,” he exclaimed, “ you are yourself 
by your own unhappiness expiating your 
son’s sins. Do but think of that, and 
you will become unspeakably happy.” 

Meanwhile, however, the old woman had 
died. When the professor discovered this 
he was somewhat shocked ; but at length 
with a sudden change of countenance, 
“We neither of us did it,” he exclaimed ; 
“her death is no act of ours. It is part 
of the eternal not-ourselves that makes for 
righteousness — righteousness, which is, 
as we all know, but another name for hap- 
piness. Let us adore the event with rev- 
erence.” 

“Yes,” said the curate, “we are well 
rid of her. She was an immoral old 
woman; for happiness is the test of mo- 
rality, and she was very unhappy.” 

“On the contrary,” said the professor, 
“she was a moral old woman; for she has 
made us happy by dying so very oppor- 
tunely. Let us speak well of the dead. 
Her death has been a holy and a blessed 
one. She has conformed to the laws of 
matter. Thus is unhappiness destined to 
fade out of the world. Quick! let us tie 
a bag of shot to all the sorrow and evil of 
humanity, which, after all, is only a fourth 
part of it; and let us sink her in the bay 
-_ at hand, that she may catch lobsters 

or us.” 


IX, 

“AT last,” said the professor, as they 
began dinner that evening, “ the fulness of 
time has come. All the evils of humanity 
are removed, and progress has come to an 
end because it can go no further. We 
have nothing now to do, but to be un- 
speakably and significantly happy.” 

The champagne flowed freely. Our 
friends ate and drank of the best, their 
Spirits rose; and Virginia admitted that 
this was really “jolly.” The sense of the 
word pleased the professor, but its sound 
Seemed below the gravity of the occasion ; 
so he begged her to say “sublime” in- 
Stead. “We can make it mean,” he said, 
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“just the same, but we prefer it for the 
sake of its associations.” . 

It soon, however, occurred to him that 
eating and drinking were hardly delights 
sufficient to justify the highest state of 
human emotion; and he began to fear he 
had been feeling sublime prematurely ; but 
in another moment he recollected he was 
an altruist, and that the secret of their 
happiness was not that any one of them 
was happy, but that they each knew the 
others were. 

“Yes, my dear curate,” said the pro- 
fessor, “what I am enjoying is the cham- 
pagne that you drink, and what you are 
enjoying is the = that I drink. 
This is altruism ; this is benevolence ; this 
is the sublime outcome of enlightened 
modern thought. The pleasures of the 
table, in themselves, are low and beastly 
ones; but if we each of us are only glad 
because the others are enjoying them, 
they become holy and glorious beyond 
description.” 

“ They do,” cried the curate rapturously, 
“indeed they do! I will drink another 
bottle for your sake. It is sublime!” he 
said, as he tossed off three glasses. “It 
is significant!” he said, as he finished 
three more. “Tell me, my dear, do I 
look significant?” he added, as he turned 
to Virginia, and suddenly tried to crown 
the general bliss by kissing her. 

Virginia started back, looking fire and 
fury at him. The professor was com- 
pletely astounded by an occurrence so 
unnatural, and exclaimed in a voice of 
thunder, “ Morality, sir, — remember mo- 
rality! How dare you upset that which 
Professor Huxley tells us must be for- 
ever strong enough to hold its own?” 

But the last glass of champagne had 
put the curate beyond the reach of exact 
thought. He tumbled under the table, 
and the professor carried him off to bed. 


x. 


THE professor, like most serious think- 
ers, knew but little of that trifle commonly 
called “the world.” He had never kissed 
any one except his wife; even that he did 
as seldom as possible; and the curate 
lying dead drunk was the first glimpse he 
had of what, par excellence, is called 
“life.” But though the scene just de- 
scribed was thus a terrible shock to him, 
in ohe way it gave him an unlooked-for 
comfort. He felt that even yet thin 
were not quite as sublime as they should 
be. He now saw the reason. “ Of 
course,” he said, “existence cannot be 
perfect, so long as one-third of humanity 
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makes a beast. of itself. A little more 
progress is still necessary.” ‘ 

e hastened to explain this next morn- 
ing to Virginia, and begged her not to be 
alarmed at the curate’s scandalous con- 
duct. “Immorality,” he said, “is but a 
want of success in attaining our own hap- 
piness. It is evidently most immoral for 
the curate to be kissing you; and there- 
fore kissing you would not really conduce 
to his happiness. I will convince him of 
this solemn truth in a very few moments. 
Then the essential dignity of human na- 
ture will become at once apparent, and we 
shall all of us at last begin to be un- 
speakably happy.” 

The curate, however, altogether declined 
to be convinced. He maintained stoutly 
that to kiss Virginia would be the greatest 
pleasure that humanity could offer him. 
“ And if it is immoral as well as pleasant,” 
he added, “I should like it all the better.” 

At this the professor gave a terrible 
groan; he dropped almost fainting into a 
chair; he hid his face in his hands; and 
murmured half-articulately, “ Then I can’t 
tell what to do!” In another instant, 
however, he recovered himself; he fixed a 
dreadful look on the curate, and said, 
“That last statement of yours cannot be 
true ; for if it were, it would upset all my 
theories. It isa fact that can be proved 
and verified, that if you kissed Virginia it 
would make you miserable.” 

“Pardon me,” said the curate, rapidly 
moving towards her, “your notion is a 
remnant of superstition; I will explode it 
by a practical experiment.” 

The professor caught hold of the cu- 
rate’s coat-tails, and forcibly pulled him 
back into his seat. 

“If you dare attempt it,” he said, “I 
will kick you soundly, and, shocking, im- 
moral man! you will feel miserable enough 
then.” 

The curate was a terrible coward, and 
very weak as well. “You are a great 
hulking fellow,” he said, eyeing the pro- 
fessor; “and I am of a singularly delicate 
build. I must, therefore, conform to the 
laws of matter, and givein.” He said this 
in a very sulky voice; and, going out of 
the room, slammed the door after him. 

A radiant expression suffused the face 
of the professor. “See,” he said to Vir- 

inia, “ the curate’s conversion is already 
alf accomplished. Ina few hours more 
he will be rational, he will be moral, he 
will be solemnly and significantly happy.” 

The professor talked like this to Vir- 
ginia the whole morning; but in spite of 
all his arguments she declined to be com- 





forted. “It is all very well,” she said, 
“whilst ase are in the way. But as soon 
as your back is turned, I know he will be 
at me again.” 

“Will you never,” said Paul, by this 
time a little irritated, “ will you never listen 
to exact thought? The curate is now re- 
flecting ; and a little reflection must inev- 
itably convince him that he does not really 
care to kiss you, and that it would give 
him very little real pleasure to do so.” 

“Stuff!” exclaimed Virginia, with a 
sudden vigor at which the professor was 
thunderstruck. “I can tell you,” she went 
on, “that better men than he have borne 
kicks for my sake; and to kiss me is the 
only thing that that little man cares about. 
What sha/i I do!” she exclaimed, burst- 
ing into tears. “Here is one of you in- 
sulting me by trying to kiss me; and the 
other insulting me by saying that I am not 
worth being kissed !” 

“Ah me!” groaned the poor professor 


in an agony, “here is one-third of human- 
ity plunged in sorrow; and another third 
has not yet freed itself from vice. When, 
when will sublimity begin?” 


xI. 


AT dinner, however, things wore a more 
promising aspect. The curate had been 
so terrified by the professor’s threats, that 
he hardly dared to so muchas look at 
Virginia; and to make up for it, he drank 
an unusual quantity of champagne, which 
soon set him laughing and chattering at a 
rate that was quite extraordinary. Vir- 
ginia, seeing herself thus neglected by the 
curate, began to fear that, as Paul said, he 
really did not so much care to kiss her 
after all. She, therefore, put on all her 
most enticing ways; she talked, flirted, 
and smiled her best, and made her most 
effective eyes, that the curate might see 
what a prize was forever beyond his 
reach. 

Paul thought the state of affairs full of 
See promise. Virginia’s tears were 

ried, she had never looked so radiant and 
exquisite before. The curate had foregone 
every attempt to kiss Virginia, and yet he 
seemed happiness itself. The professor 
took the latter aside, as soon as the meal 
was over, to congratulate him on the holy 
state to which exact thought had conduct- 
ed him. “You see,” he said, “what a 
natural growth the. loftiest morality is. 
Virginia doesn’t want to be kissed by you. 
I should be shocked at your doing so 
shocking a thing as kissing her. If you 
kissed her, you would e both of us 
miserable; and, as a mecessary conse- 
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quence, you would be in an agony likewise ; 
in addition to which, I should inevitably 
kick you.” 

“But,” said the curate, “suppose I 
kissed Virginia on the sly, —I merely put 
this as an hypothesis, remember, —and 
that in alittle while she liked it, what then? 
She and I would both be happy; and you 
ought to be happy too, because we were.” 

“Idiot!” said the professor. “ Virginia 
is another man’s wife. Nobody really 
likes kissing another man’s wife; nor do 
wives ever like kissing any one except 
their husbands. What they really like is 
what Professor Huxley calls ‘ the undefined 
but bright ideal of the highest good,’ 
which, as he says, exact thought shows us 
is the true end of existence. But, pooh! 
what is the use of all this talking? You 
know which way your higher nature calls 
you; and, of course, unless men believe in 
God, they cannot help obeying their higher 
nature.” 

“1,” said the curate, “think the belief 
in God a degrading superstition; I think 
every one an imbecile who believes a mir- 
acle possible. And yet I do not care two 
straws about the highest good. What you 
call my lower nature is far the strongest ; 
I mean to follow it to the best of my abil- 
ity; and I prefer calling it my higher, for 
the sake of the associations.” 

This plunged the professor in deeper 
grief than ever. He knew not what to 
do. He paced up and down the verandah, 
or about the rooms, and moaned and 

oaned as if he had a violent toothache. 


irginia and the curate asked what was 
amiss with him. “I am agonizing,” he 
said, “for the sake of holy, solemn, un- 
speakably dignified humanity.” 

The curate, seeing the professor thus 
dejected, by degrees took heart again ; and 


as Virginia still continued her fascinatin 
behavior to him, he resolved to try an 
a: to her that, the test of morality bein 
appiness, the most moral thing she coul 
do would be to allow him to kiss her. No 
sooner had he begun to propound these 
views, than the professor gave over his 
groaning, seized the curate by the collar, 
and dragged him out of the room with a 
roughness that nearly throttled him. 

“I was but propounding a theory —an 
Opinion,” gasped the curate. “Surely 
thought is free. You will not persecute 
me for my opinions ?” 

“It is not for your opinions,” said the 
professor, “ but for the horrible effect they 
might have. We can only tolerate opin- 
lons that have no possible consequence. 
You may promulgate any of those as much 
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as you like; because to do that would be 
a self-regarding action.” 


xII. 
“WELL,” said the curate, “if I may not 


kiss fo yew I will drink brandy instead, 
That will make me happy enough; and 
then we shall all be radiant.” 

He soon put his resolve into practice.. 
He got a bottle of brandy, he sat himself 
down under a palm-tree, and told the pro- 
ee he was going to make an afternoon 
of it. 

“ Foolish man!” said the professor ; “T 
was never drunk myself, it is true; but I 
know that to get drunk makes one’s head 
ache horribly. To get drunk is, therefore, 
horribly immoral; and therefore I cannot 
permit it.” 

“ Excuse me,” said the curate ; “itis a 
self-regarding action. Nobody’s head will 
ache but mine; so that is my own look- 
out. I have been expelled from school, 
from college, and from my first curacy for 
drinking. So I know well enough the 
balance of pains and pleasures.” 

Here he pulled out his brandy-bottle, 
and applied his lips to it. 

“Oh, humanity!” he exclaimed, “ how 
solemn this brandy tastes ! ” 

Matters went on like this for several 
days. The curate was too much fright- 
ened to again approach Virginia. Virginia 
at last became convinced that he did not 
care about kissing her. Her vanity was 
wounded, and she became sullen ; and this 
made the professor sullen also. In fact, 
two-thirds of humanity were overcast with 
gloom. The only happy section of it was 
the curate, who alternately smoked and 
drank all day long. 

“ The nasty little beast!” said Virginia 
to the professor; “he is nearly always 
drunk. Iam beginning quite to like you, 
Paul, by comparison with him. Let us 
turn him out, and not let him live in the 
cottage.” 

“No,” said the professor; “for he is 
one-third of humanity. You do not prop- 
erly appreciate the solidarity of mankind. 
His existence, however, I admit is a great 
difficulty.” 

‘One day at dinner, however, Paul came 
in radiant, 

“Oh holy, oh happy event!” he ex- 
claimed ; “all will go right at last.” 

Virginia in a anxiously what had 
happened, and Paul informed her that the 
curate, who had got more drunk than usual 
that afternoon, had fallen over a cliff, and 
been dashed to pieces. 

“What event,” he asked, “could be 
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more charming — more unspeakably holy ? 
It bears about it every mark of sanctity. 
It is for the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. Come,” he continued, 
“let us begin our love-feast. Let us each 
seek the happiness of the other. Let us 
instantly be sublime and happy.” 


XIII. 


“ LET us prepare ourselves,” said Paul 
solemnly, as they sat down to dinner, “ for 
realizing to the full the essential dignity of 
humanity —that grand étre, which has 
come, in the course of progress, to consist 
of you and me. Every condition of hap- 
piness that modern thinkers have dreamed 
of is now fulfilled. We have but to seek 
each the happiness of the other, and we 
shall both be in a solemn, a significant, 
and unspeakable state of rapture. See, 
here is an exquisite leg of mutton. I,” said 
Paul, who like the fat best, “will give up 
all the fat to you.” 

“ And I,” said Virginia resignedly, “ will 
give up all the lean to you.” 

A few mouthfuls made Virginia feel 
sick. “I confess,” said she, “I can’t get 
on with this fat.” 

“TI confess,” the professor answered, 
“T don’t exactly like this lean.” 

“Then let us,” said Virginia, “be like 
Jack Sprat and his wife.” 

“No,” said the professor meditatively, 
“that is quite inadmissible. For in that 
case we should be egoistic hedonists. 
However, for to-day it shall be as you say. 
I will think of something better to-mor- 
row.” 

Next day he and Virginia had a chicken 
apiece; only Virginia’s was put before 
Paul, and Paul’s before Virginia; and they 
each walked round the table to supply 
each other with the slightest necessaries. 

“Ah!” cried Paul,“ this is altruism 
indeed. I think already I can feel the 
sublimity beginning.” 

Virginia liked this rather better. But 
soon she committed the sin of taking for 
herself the liver of Paul’s chicken. As 
soon as she had eaten the whole of it, her 
conscience began to smite her. She con- 
fessed her sin to Paul, and inquired, with 
some anxiety, if he thought she would go 
to hell for it. “ Metaphorically,” said 
Paul, “you have already done so. You 
are punished by the loss of the pleasure 
you would have had in giving that liver to 
me, and also by your Teonledge of my 
knowledge of your folly in foregoing the 
pleasure.” 

Virginia was much relieved by this an- 


' 





swer; she at once took several more of 
the professor’s choicest bits, and was 
happy in the thought that her sins were 
expiated in the very act of their commis- 
sion, by the latent pain she felt persuaded 
they were attended by. Feeling that this 
was sufficient, she took care not to add 
Paul’s disapproval to her punishment, so 
she never told him —_— 

For a short time this practise of altru- 
ism seemed to Virginia to have many ad- 
vantages. But though the professor was 
always exclaiming, “ How significant is 
human life by the very nature of its consti- 
tution!” she very soon found it a trifle 
dull. Luckily, however, she hit upon a 
new method of exercising morality, and, 
as the professor fully admitted, of giving 
it a yet more solemn significance. 

The professor having by some accident 
lost his razors, his moustaches had begun 
to grow profusely; and Virginia had 
watched them with a deep, but half-con- 
scious admiration. At last, in a happy 
moment, she exclaimed, “ Oh, Paul! do let 
me wax the ends for you.” Paul at first 
giggled, blushed, and protested, but as 
Virginia assured him it would make her 
happy, he consented. “Then,” she said, 
“ you will know that I am happy, and that 
in return will make you happy also. Ah!” 
she exclaimed when the operation was 
over, “do go and examine - yourself in 
the glass. I declare you look exactly like 
Jack Barley — Barley Sugar, as we used 
to call him — of tlie Blues.” 

Virginia smiled ; suddenly she blushed ; 
the professor blushed also. To cover the 
blushes she begged to be allowed to do his 
hair. “It will make me so much happier, 
Paul,” she said. The professor again 
assented, that he might make Virginia 
happy, and that she might be happy in 
knowing that he was happy in promoting 
her happiness. At last the professor, shy 
and awkward as he was, was emboldened 
to offer to do Virginia’s hair in return. 
She allowed him to arrange her fringe, 


‘and as she found he did no great harm to 


it, she let him repeat the operation as often 
as he liked. 

A week thus passed, full, as the profess- 
or said, of infinite solemnity. “1 admit, 
Paul,” sighed Virginia, “that this altru- 
ism, as you call it, is very touching. I like 
it very much. But,” she added sinking 
her voice to a whisper, “are you quite 
sure, Paul, that it is perfectly moral?” 

“ Moral!” echoed the professor, “ mor- 
al! Why exact thought shows us that it 
is the very essence of all morality!” 
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XIV. 


MATTERS now went on charmingly. 
All existence seemed to take a richer col- 
oring, and there was something, Paul said, 
which, in Professor Tyndall’s words, 
“ gave fulness and tone to it, but which he 
could neither analyze nor comprehend.” 
But at lasta change came. One morning, 
whilst Virginia was arranging Paul’s 
moustaches, she was frightened almost 
into a fit by a sudden apparition at the 
window. It was a hideous, hairy figure, 
perfectly naked but for a band of silver 
which it wore round its neck. For a mo- 
ment it did nothing but grin and stare; 
then it flung into Virginfa’s lap a filthy 

iece of carrion, and in an instant it had 
unded away with an almost miraculous 
activity. 

Virginia screamed with disgust and ter- 
ror, and clung to Paul’s knees for protec- 
tion. He seemed unmoved and preoccu- 
pied. All at once, to her intense surprise, 
she saw his face light up with an expres- 
sion of triumphant eagerness. “ The 
missing link!” he exclaimed, “the miss- 
ing link at last! Thank God!—I beg 
pardon for my unspeakable blasphemy — 
I mean, thank circumstances over which I 
have no control. I must this instant go 
out and hunt for it. Give me some pro- 
visions in'a knapsack, for I will not come 
back till I have caught it.” 

This was a fearful blow to Virginia. 
She fell at Paul’s feet weeping, and be- 
sought him in piteous accents that he 
would not thus abandon her. 

“I must,” said the professor solemnly ; 
“for I am going in pursuit of truth. To 
arrive at truth is man’s perfect and most 
rapturous happiness. You must omer 
know that, even if I have forgotten to tell 
it to you. To pursue truth — holy truth 
for holy truth’s sake —is a more solemn 
pleasure than even frizzling your hair.” 

“Oh,” cried Virginia hysterically, “I 
don’t care two straws for truth. Whaton 
earth is the good of it?” 

“It is its own end,” said the professor. 
“Itis its own exceeding great reward. I 
must be off at once in search of it. Good- 
bye for the present. Seek truth on your 
own account, and be unspeakably happy 
also, because you know that I am seeking 
it.’ 


‘The professor remained away for three 
days. For the first two of them Virginia 


was inconsolable. She wandered about 
mournfully with her head dejected. She 
very often sighed ; she very often uttered 





the name of Paul. At last she surprised 
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herself by exclaiming aloud to the irre- 
sponsive solitude, “Oh, Paul, until you 
were gone, I never knew how passionately 
I loved you!” No sooner were these 
words out of her mouth than she stood 
still, horror-stricken. “ Alas!” she cried, 
“and have I really come to this! I am 
in a state of deadly sin, and there is no 
priest here to confess to! I must con- 
quer my forbidden love as best I may. 
But, ah me, what a guilty thing I am! ” 
As she uttered these words, her eyes 
fell ona tin box of the professor’s, marked 
“ Private,” which he always kept carefully 
locked, and which had before now excited 
her curiosity. Suddenly she became con- 
scious of a newimpulse. “I will pursue 
truth!” she exclaimed. “I will break that 


_box open, and I will see what is inside it. 


Ah!” she added, as with the aid of the 
poker she at last wrenched off the pad- 
lock, “ Paul may be right after all. There 
is more interest in the pursuit of truth 
than I thought there was.” 

The box was full of papers, letters, and’ 
diaries, the greater part of which were 
marked “ Strictly private.” Seeing this, 
Virginia’s appetite for truth became keen-, 
er than ever. She instantly began her 
researches. The more she read, the more 
eager she became; and the more private’ 
appeared the nature of the documents, the 
more insatiable did her thirst for truth grow. 
To her extreme surprise, she gathered that 
the professor had begun life as a clergyman. 
There were several photographs of him 
in his surplice; and a number of devout’ 
prayers, apparently composed by himself, 
for his own personal use. This discovery 
was the result of her labors. 

“ Certainly,” she said, “it is one of exe’ 
treme significance. If Paul wds a priest 
once, he must be a priest now. Orders 
are indelible —at least in the Church of 
England I know they are.” 


XV.. 


PAUL came back, to Virginia’s extreme 
relief, without the missing link. But he 
was still radiant in spite of his failure ; for 
he had discovered, he said, a place where’ 
the creature had apparently slept, and he 
had collected in a card-paper box a large’ 
number of its parasites. 

“I am glad,” said Virginia, “that you 
have not found the missing link ; though’ 
as to thinking that we really came from: 
monkeys, of course that is too absurd. 
Now if you could have brought me a nice: 
monkey, I should really have liked that. 
The bishop has promised that 1 shall have 
a darling one, if 1 ever reach him — ah me f' 
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if—— Paul,” continued Virginia, in a 
very solemn voice, after a long pause, “do 
you know that whilst you have been away 
have been pursuing truth? I rather liked 
it; and I found it very, very significant.” 

“Oh, joy!” exciaimed the professor. 
“Oh, unspeakable radiance! Oh holy, oh 
esentially dignified humanity! it will very 
soon be perfect! Tell me, Virginia, what 
truths have you been discovering?” 

“ One truth about you, Paul,” said Vir- 
ginia very gravely, “and one truth about 
me. I burn—oh,I burn to tell them to 
you!” 

The professor was enraptured to hear 
that one-half of humanity had been study- 
ing human nature; and he began asking 
Virginia if her discoveries belonged to the 
domain of historical or biological science. 
Meanwhile Virginia had flung herself on 
her knees before him, and was exclaiming 
in piteous accents,— 

“ By my fault, by my own fault, by my 
very grievous fault, holy father, 1 confess 
to you ——” 

.“Is the woman mad?.” cried the pro- 
fessor, starting up from his seat. 

“ You are a priest, Paul,” said Virginia; 
“ that is one of the things I have discovered. 
I am in a state of deadly sin; that is the 
other ; and I must and will confess to you. 
Once a priest, always a priest. You can- 
not get rid of your orders, and you must 
and shall hear me.” 

* T was once in orders, it is true,” said 
Paul reluctantly; “but how did you find 
out my miserable secret ?” 

“In my zeal for truth,” said Virginia, 
“TI broke open your tin box; I read all 
your letters ; I looked at your early photo- 
graphs; I saw all your beautiful prayers.” 

“ You broke open my box!” cried the 
professor. “ You read my letters and my 
private papers! Oh, horrible! oh, im- 
moral! What shall we do if half human- 
ity has no feeling of honor?” 

“Qh,” said Virginia, “it was all for the 
love of truth— of solemn and holy truth. 
I sacrificed every other feeling for that. 
But I have not told you my truth yet; and 
I am determined you shall hear it, or I 
must still remain in my sins. Paul, 1 am 
a married woman; and I discover, in spite 
of that, that I have fallen in love with you. 
My husband, it is true, is far away; and, 
whatever we do, he could never possibly 
be the wiser. But I am in a state of mor- 
tal sin, nevertheless; and I would give 
anything in the world if you would only 
kiss me.” 

“Woman!” exclaimed Paul, aghast 
with fright and horror, “do you dare to 
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abuse truth, by turning it to such base 
purposes ? ” 

“Oh, you are so clever,” Virginia went 
on, “and when the ends of your moustaches 
are waxed, you look positively handsome; 
and I love you so deeply and so tenderly, 
that I shall certainly go to hell if you do 
not give me absolution.” 

At this the professor jumped up, and, 
staring very hard at Virginia, asked her if, 
after all that he had said on the ship, she 
really believed in such exploded fallacies 
as hell, God, and priestcraft. 

She reminded him that he had preached 
there without a surplice, and that she had 
therefore not thought it right to listen to 
a word he said. 

“ Ah,” cried the professor, with a sigh 
of intense relief, “1 see it all now. How 
can humanity ever be unspeakably holy so 
long as one-half of it grovels in dreams of 
an unspeakably holy God? As Mr. Fred- 
eric Harrison truly says, a want of faith 
in ‘the essential dignity of man is one of 
the surest marks of the enervating influ- 
ence of this dream of a celestial glory.’” 
The professor accordingly redelivered to 
Virginia the entire substance of his lec- 
tures in the ship. He fully impressed on 
her that all the intellect of the world was 
on the side of humanity; and that God’s 
existence could be disproved with a box 
of chemicals. He was agreeably surprised 
at finding her not at all unwilling to be 
convinced, and extremely unexacting in 
her demands for proof. In a few days, 
she had not a remnant of superstition left. 
“* At last!” exclaimed the professor ; “it 
has come at last! Unspeakable happi- 
ness will surely begin now.” : 


XVI. 


No one now could possibly be more 
emancipated than Virginia. She tittered 
all day long, and whenever the professor 
asked her why, she always told him she 
was thinking of “an intelligent First 
Cause,” a conception which she said “ was 
really quite killing.” But when her first 
burst of intellectual excitement was over, 
she became more serious. “ All thought, 
Paul,” she said, “is valuable eaily be- 
cause it leads to action. Come, my love, 
my dove, my beauty, and let us kiss each 
other all day long. Let us enjoy the 
charming license which exact thought 
ee us we shall never be punished © 
or.” ° . 

This was a result of freedom that the 
professor had never bargained for. He 
could not understand it; “because,” he 
argued, “if people were to reason in that 
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way, morality would at once cease to be 
possible.” But he had seen so much of 
the world lately, that he soon recovered 
himself ; and, recollecting that immorality 
was only ignorance, he began to show Vir- 
.ginia where her error lay — her one remain- 
ing error. “I perceive,” he said, “that 
you are ignorant of one of the greatest 
triumphs of exact thought—the distinc- 
tion it has established between the lower 
and the higher pleasures. Philosophers, 
who have thought the whole thing over in 
their studies, have become sure that as 
soon as the latter are presented to men 
they will at once leave all and follow 
them.” 

“They must be very nice pleasures,” 
said Virginia, “if they would make me 
leave kissing you for the sake of them.” 

“They are nice,” said the professor. 
“They are the pleasuressof the imagina- 
tion, the intellect, and the glorious appre- 
hension of truth. Compared with these, 
kissing me would be quite insipid. Re- 
main here for a moment, whilst I go to 
fetch something; and you shall then be- 
gin to taste them.” 

In a few moments Paul came back 
again, and found Virginia in a state of in- 
tense expectancy. 

“ Now ” —he exclaimed triumphantly. 

“Now”—exclaimed Virginia, with a 


beating heart. 
The professor put his hand in his 
pocket, and drew slowly forth from it an 


an object which Virginia: knew well. It 
reminded her of the most innocent period 
of her life ; but she hated the very sight of 
it none the less. It was a “ Colenso’s 
Arithmetic.” 

“Come,” said the professor, “no truths 
are so pure and necessary as those of 
mathematics ; you shall at once begin the 
glorious apprehension of them.” 

“Oh, Paul,” cried Virginia, in an agony, 
“but I really don’t care for truth at all; 
and you know that when I broke your 
tin box open and read your private letters 
in my search for it, you were very angry 
with me.” 

“ Ah,” said Paul, holding up his finger, 
“but those were not necessary truths. 
Truths about human action and character 
are not necessary truths; therefore men 
of science care nothing about them, and 
they have no place in scientific systems of 
ethics. Pure truths are of a very different 
character; and however much you may 
misunderstand your own inclinations, you 
can really care for nothing so much as do- 
ing afew sums. I will set you some very 
easy ones to begin with; and you shall do 
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them by yourself, whilst I magnify in the 
next room the parasites of the missing 
link.” 

Virginia saw that there was no help for 
it. She did her sums by herself the whole 
morning, which, as at school she had been 
very Saye at arithmetic, was not a hard 
task for her; and Paul magnified para- 
sites in the next room, and prepared slides 
for his microscope. - . 

When they met again, Paul began skip- 
ping and dancing, as if he had gone quite 
out of his senses; and every now and then 
between the skips, he gave a sepulchral 
groan. Virginia asked him, in astonish- 
ment, what on earth was the matter with 
him. 

“ Matter!” he exclaimed. “Why, hu- 
manity is at last perfect! All the evils of 
existence are removed; we neither of-us 
believe in a God or a celestial future ; and 
we are both in full enjoyment of the higher 
pleasures, and the apprehension of scien- 
tific truth. And therefore I skip because 
humanity is so unspeakably happy; and I 
groan because it is so unspeakably sol- 
emn.” 

“ Alas, alas!” cried Virginia, “and 
would not you like to kiss me?” 

“ No,” said the professor sternly ; “ and 
you would not like me to kiss you. It 
is impossible that one-half of humanity 
should prefer the pleasure of unlawful love 
to the pleasure of finding out scientific 
truths.” 

“But,” pleaded Virginia, “cannot we 
enjoy both?” 

“No,” said the professor; “for if I 
began to kiss you, I should soon not care 
two straws about the parasites of the miss- 
ing link.” 

“Well,” said Virginia, “it is nice of 
you to say that; but still—ah me!” 


xvi. 


VIRGINIA was preparing, with a rueful 
face, to resume her enjoyment of the higher 
pleasures, when a horrible smell, like that 
of an open drain, was suddenly blown 
in through the window. 

“ Oh, rapture!” cried the professor, as 
Virginia was stopping her nose with her 
handkerchief, “I smell the missing link.” 
And in another instant he was gone. | 

“Well,” said Virginia, “here is one 
comfort. Whilst Paul is away I shall 
be relieved from the higher pleasures. 
Alas!” she cried, as she flung herself 
down on the sofa, “he is so nice-looking, 
and such an enlightened thinker. But it 
is plain he has never loved, or else very 
certainly he would love again, 
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Paul returned in about a couple of hours, 
again unsuccessful in his search. 

“ Ah,” cried Virginia, “I am so glad 
you have not caught the creature!” 

“ Glad!” echoed the professor, “ glad ! 
Do you know that till I have caught the 
missing link the cause of glorious truth 

’ will suffer grievously? The missing link 
is the token of the solemn fact of our 
origin from inorganic matter. I did catch 
one blessed glimpse of him. He had cer- 
tainly a silver band about his neck. He 
was about three feet high. He was roll- 
ing in a lump of carrion. It is through 
him that we are related to the stars — the 
‘holy, the glorious stars, about which we 
know so little.” 

“ Bother the stars!” said Virginia; “1 
couldn’t bear, Paul, that anything should 
come between you and me. I have been 
thinking of you and longing for you the 
whole time you have been away.” 

* What!” cried Paul, “ | how have 
you been able to forego the pleasures of 
the intellect?” 

“I have deserted them,” cried Virginia, 
“for the pleasures of the imagination, 
which I gathered from you were also very 
ennobling. And I found they were so; 
for I have been imagining that you loved 
me. Why is the reality less ennobling 
than the imagination? Paul, you shall 
love me; I will force you to love me. It 
will make us both so happy; we shall never 
go to hell for it; and it cannot possibly 
cause the slightest scandal.” 

The professor was more bewildered than 
ever by these appeals. He wondered how 
humanity would ever get on if one-half of 
it cared nothing for pure truth, and per- 
sisted in following the vulgar impulses 
that had been the most distinguishing feat- 
ure of its benighted past — that is to say, 
those ages of its existence of which any 
record has been preservedtous. Luckily, 
however, Virginia came to his assistance. 

“1 think I know, Paul,” she said, “ wh 
I do not care as I should do for the intel- 
lectual pleasures. We have been both 
seeking them by ourselves; and we have 
been therefore egoistic hedonists. It is 
quite true, as you say, that selfishness is a 
despicable thing. Let me,” she went on, 
sitting down beside him, “look through 
your microscope along with you. I think 
perhaps, if we shared the pleasure, the 
missing link’s. parasites might have some 
interest for me.” 

The professor was overjoyed at this pro- 
posal. The two sat down side by side, 
and tried their best to look simultaneously 
through the eye-piece of the microscope. 





Virginia in a moment expressed herself 
much satisfied. Itis true they saw noth- 
ing; but their cheeks touched. The pro- 


fessor too seemed contented; and said 


they should both be in a state of rapture 


when they had got the right focus. At . 


last Virginia whispered, with a soft smile, — 
“‘ Suppose we put that nasty microscope 
aside; it is only in the way. And then, 
oh, Paul! dear love, dove of a Paul! we 
can kiss each other to our hearts’ content.” 
Paul thought Virginia quite incorrigible, 
and rushed headlong out of the room. 


XVIII. 


“ ALAS,” cried Paul, “ what can be done 
to convince one-half of humanity that it is 
really devoted to the higher pleasures and 
does not care for the lower—at least 
nothing to speak of ?” The poor man was 
in a state of dreadful perplexity, and felt 
well-nigh distracted. At last a light broke 
inon him. He remembered that as one 
of his most revered masters, Professor 
Tyndall, had admitted, a great part of hu- 
manity would always need a religion, and 
that Virginia now had none. He at once 
rushed backtoher. “ Ah!” he exclaimed, 
“all is explained now. You cannot be in 
love with me, for that would be unlawful 
passion. Unlawful passion is unreasona- 
ble, and unreasonable passion would quite 
upset a system of pure reason, which is 
what exact thought shows us is soon going 
to govern the world. No! the emotions 
that you fancy are“directed to me are in 
reality cosmic emotion —in other words 
are the reasonable religion of the future. 
I must now initiate you in its solemn and 
unspeakably significant worship.” 

“Religion!” exclaimed Virginia, not 


knowing whether to laugh orcry. “Itis- 


not kind of you to be making fun of me. 
There is no God, no soul, and no super- 
natural order, and above all there is no 
hell. How then can you talk to me about 
religion?” 

“You,” replied Paul, “are associating 
religion with theology, as indeed the world 
hitherto always has done. But those two 
things, as Professor Huxley well observes, 
have absolutely nothing to do with each 
other. ‘It may be,’ says that great teach- 
er, ‘that the object of a man’s religion is 
an ideal of sensual enjoyment, or ——’” 

“ Ah,” cried Virginia, “that is my relig- 
ion, Paul.” ; 

“ Nonsense!” replied Paul; “that can- 
not be the religion of half humanity, else 
high, holy, solemn, awful morality would 
never be able to stand on its own basis. 
See, the night has fallen, the glorious moon 
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has arisen, the stupendous stars are spar- 
kling in the firmament. Come down with 
me to the seashore, where we may be face 
to face with nature, and I will show you 
then what true religion — what true wor- 
ship is.” 

The two went out together. They stood 
on the smooth sands, which glittered white 
and silvery in the dazzling moonlight. All 
was hushed. The gentle murmur of the 
trees, and the soft splash of the sea, 
seemed only to make the silence audible. 
The professor paused close beside Vir- 
ginia, and took her hand. Virginia liked 
that, and thought that religion without the- 
ology was not perhaps so bad after all. 
Meanwhile Paul had fixed his eyes on the 
moon. Then in a voice almost broken 
with emotion, he whispered, “ The prayer 
of the man of science, it has been said, 
must be for the most part of the silent 
sort. He who said that was wrong. It 
need not be silent; it need only be inar- 
ticulate. I have discovered an audible 
and a reasonable liturgy which will give 
utterance to the full to the religion of ex- 
act thought. Let us both join our voices, 
and let us croon at the moon.” 

The professor at once began a long, low 
howling. Virginia joined him, until she 
was out of breath. ; 

“Oh, Paul,” she said at last, “is this 
more rational than the Lord’s prayer?” 

“Yes,” said the professor, “ for we can 
analyze and comprehend that; but true 
religious feeling, as Professor Tyndall 
tells us, we can neither analyze nor com- 
prehend. See how big nature is, and how 
little — ah, how little ! — we know about it. 
Is it not solemn, and sublime, and awful ? 
Come, let us howl again.” 

The professor’s devotional fervor grew 
every moment. At last he put his hand 
to his mouth, and began hooting like an 
owl, till it seemed that all the island ech- 
oedto him. The louder Paul hooted and 
howled, the more near did he draw to 
Virginia. 

“ Ah,” he said, as he put his arm about 
her waist, “it is in solemn moments like 
this that the solidarity of mankind becomes 
most apparent.” 

Virginia, during the last few moments, 
had stuck her fingers in her ears. She 
now took them out, and, throwing her 
arms round Paul’s neck, tried, with her 
cheek on his shoulder, to make another 
little hoot; but the sound her lips formed 
was much more like a kiss. The power 
of religion was at last too much for Paul. 

“For the sake of cosmic emotion,” he 
exclaimed, “O other half of humanity, 
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and for the sake of rational religion, I will 
kiss you.” 

e professor was bending down his 
face over her, when, as if by magic, he 
started, stopped, and remained as one pet- 
rified. Amidst the sharp silence, there 
rang a human shout from the rocks. 

“Oh!” shrieked Virginia, falling on 
her knees, “it is a miracle! it is a mira- 
cle! God is angry with us for pretending 
that we do not believe on him.” 

The professor was as white as a sheet; 
but he struggled with his perturbation 
manfully. 

“It is not a miracle,” he cried, “ but an 
hallucination. It is an axiom with exact 
thinkers that all proofs of the miraculous 
are hallucinations.” 

“See,” shrieked Virginia again, “they 
are coming, they are coming. Do not you 
see them?” 

Paul looked, and there, sure enough, 
were two figures, a male and a female, ad- 
vancing slowly towards them, across the 
moonlit sand. 

“Itis nothing,” cried Paul; “it cannot 
possibly be anything. I protest, in the 
name of science, that it is an optical delu- 
sion.” 

Suddenly the female figure exclaimed, 
“ Thank God, it is he!” 

In another moment the male figure ex- 
claimed, ** Thank God, it is she!’ 

“ My husband !” gasped Virginia. 

“My wife!” replied the bishop (for it 
was none other than he). “Welcome to 
Chasuble Island. By the blessing of God 
it is on your own home you have been 
wrecked, and you have been living in the 
very house that I had intended to prepare 
for you. Providentially, too, Professor 
Darnley’s wife has called here, in her 
search for her husband, who has over- 
stayed his time. See, my love, my dove, 
my beauty, here is the monkey I promised 
you as a pet, which broke loose a few days 
ago, and which I was in the act of lookin 
for when your joint cries attracted us, an 
we found you.” 

A yell of delight here broke from the 
professor. The eyes of the three others 
were turned on him, and he was seen em- 
bracing wildly a monkey which the bishop 
led bya chain. “The missing link!” he 
exclaimed, “ the missing link!” 

“ Nonsense !” cried the sharp tones of 
a lady with a green gown and grey cork- 
screw curls. “It is nothing but a monkey 
that the good bishop has been trying to 
tame for his wife. Don’t you see her 
name engraved on the collar?” 

The shrill accents acted like a charm 
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-upon Paul. He sprang away from the 
creature that he had been just caressing. 
He gazed for a moment on Virginia’s 
lovely form, her exquisite toilette, and her 
melting eyes. Then he turned wildly to 
the green gown and the grey corkscrew 
curls. Sorrow and superstition he felt 
were — invading humanity. “ Alas!” 
he exclaimed at last, “I do now indeed 
believe in hell.” 

“And I,” cried Virginia, with much 
greater tact, and rushing into the arms of 
her bishop, “ once more believe in heaven.” 

W. H. MALLOcCK. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
CAN JEWS BE PATRIOTS? 


‘*Der Gedanke ist machtig genug, ohne Anmassung 
und Unrecht, iiber die Anmassung und das Un- 
recht zu siegen.’’ — Zunz. 


In the month of February last appeared 
an article by Professor Goldwin Smith, 
entitled “ England’s Abandonment of the 
Protectorate of Turkey.” With the polit- 
ical portion of that article I do not propose 
to deal. I am one of those ministers of 
religion who, rightly or wrongly, think it 
preferable not to add to the strife of 
tongues which political questions are apt 
to evoke. But the writer has thought fit 
towards the end of his paper to level a 
most violent diatribe against Jews and Ju- 
daism, and to revive charges which, it was 
imagined, had forever been relegated to 
the limbo of medizvalism. I feel myself 
bound, as one professing that ancient re- 
ligious faith which has been attacked, not 
to allow those statements to pass unchal- 
lenged. 

The time was when, on being reproached 
and reviled, we had no alternative but to 
muffle our faces in our gaberdines and 
meekly to hold our peace. Those times, 
it is to be hoped, have gone forever. We 
need no longer speak 


With bated breath and whispered humbleness. 


The interests of truth, the sacred cause of 
civil and religious freedom, demand that 
we should repel with indignation charges 
against our faith and our race — charges 
which I cannot characterize otherwise than 
as cruel and gratuitous calumnies. 

The gist of the indictment brought 

ainst us is that we are no patriots. 
“They [the Jews] have now been every- 
where made voters; to make them pa- 
triots while they remain genuine Jews is 





beyond the legislator’s power.” I shall 
anon test the truth of this astounding 
proposition by the teachings of Judaism 
and the history of the Jews. But, before 
doing so, I shall examine the arguments 
whereby Mr. Goldwin Smith seeks to 
make his statement good. He says that 
the monotheism of the Jew, like that of 
Islam, is unreal. “The Jewish God, 
though single, is not the Father of all, but 
the deity of his chosen race.” One could 
almost imagine that he who could pen such 
words had never taken the Bible in his 
hand, for the very first pages of Holy Writ 
contradict the assertion. The Hebrew 
Scripture brings before us the Lord as 
Creator of heaven and earth. It tells us 
that all the families of the earth have one 
common origin, have sprung from one and 
the same stock. Not asa mere poetical 
fancy, but with the sober logic of fact, 
this venerable document “makes the 
whole world kin,” and teaches, in the gen- 
ealogical table of nations written in the 
tenth chapter of Genesis, that the Semite, 
the Aryan and Turanian, Slav, Kelt, and 
Teuton are descended from one common 
ancestor. It is true we read in Exodus 
(xix. 5), “ Now, therefore, if ye will obey 
my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, 
then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto 
me above all people.” And from this text 
it has often been erroneously represented 
that this selection by the Lord implied a 
partiality, as though he loved the descend- 
ants of Jacob only, whilst the fate of the 
rest of mankind was a matter of indiffer- 
ence to him. The chosen people! How 
often has that expression been repeated 
with ill-disguised contempt, as though the 
assumption of this term were due to our 
self-satisfied righteousness, as though it 
were an outcome of pride and haughtiness, 
as though it breathed an exclusive spirit 
which caused us to regard ourselves as the 
sole objects of divine care and providence! 
Accordingly Lessing, in his noble plea for 


universal tolerance, “ Vathan der Weise,” 


puts these words into the mouth of the 
Templar, the representative of Chris- 
tianity : — 


Doch kennt Ihr auch das Volk 
Das diese Menschenmakelei zuerst 
Getrieben? Wiszt Ihr, Nathan, welches Volk 
Zuerst das auserwahlte Volk sich nannte? 
Wie? wenn ich dieses Volk nun, zwar nicht 
hasste, 
Doch wegen seines Stolzes zu verachten 
Mich nicht entbrechen kénnte? Seines Stol- 
zes 
Den es auf Christ und Muselmann vererbte 
Nur sein Gott sei der rechte Gott ! 
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But surely the words which immediately 


follow the above Biblical text would suffice 
to disprove the charge. “For the whole 
earth is mine.” The words spoken by the 
Lord when he called Abraham, “In thee 
shall all families of the earth be blessed,” * 
equally proclaim the divine concern in the 
welfare of the entire human family, and 
indicate the relation intended to subsist 
between the chosen race and the rest of 
the world. And in that same spirit of 
catholicity does Moses, the representative 
man of this exclusive race, address his 
“tribal God” as “the Lord, the God of 
the spirits of all flesh,” ¢ the God alike of 
Jew and Gentile. All human beings 
form part of his universal family, all are 
alike created in his image, all are alike 
sustained, loved, and redeemed by him, 
the eternal, merciful Father of the human 
race.” $ 

Nor do the teachings of the prophets 
disprove the a assertion less dis- 
tinctly. “Adonai,” in whose name the 
inspired seers speak, is not the tutelary 
Deity of the Israelites, is not the God of 
one people only, whose territory is bound- 
ed by the Lebanon and the Jordan. We 
hear their glowing admonitions addressed 
to all the great empires of the East — to 
Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia no less 
than to the kingdom of Judza. Obadiah 
and Jonah, indeed, were sent exclusively 
to preach repentance to pagan Edom and 
pagan Nineveh. Nor. do the interpreters 
of the divine will announce their messages 
with cold insensibility. Their hearts over- 
flow with pity while they declare Heaven’s 
stern decree. “ My compassion yearneth 
for Moab as a harp,” § Isaiah exclaims. 
“Raise the lamentation over the king of 
Tyre, over Pharaoh,” are the words of 
Ezekiel.|| Nor are these kingdoms any 
the less objects of divine mercy than is 
Israel himself. “ Blessed be Egypt, my 
people, and Assyria, the work of mine 
hands, and Israel, mine inheritance.” J 

Whilst the ancient classical poets taught 
that the golden age of the world was a 
thing of the past, the prophets of Israel 
announce that it must be looked for in fu- 
ture time. And what is the picture they 
unroll before.us? Not Israel, the trium- 
phant, enthroned in majesty on Zion as the 
conqueror of the earth, but all the nations 


* Gen. xii. 3. 

+t Numb. xxvii. 16. 

t Cf. Pirke Aboth, ch. iii., § 14. ‘* Man” (not ‘the 
Israelite) “is the object of divine love, inasmuch as he 
has been created in the image of the Lord.” 

Isa. xvi. 11. a 
Ezek. xxviii. 12, xxxii. 2. 
Isa. xix. 25. 





of the globe beatified by the possession ot 
truth and the acknowledgment of the di- 
vine unity. “For then will I turn to the 
nations a pure language, that they may all 
call upon the name of the Lord to serve 
him with one consent.”* And Malachi, 
the last of the prophets acknowledged by 
Judaism, sums up these teachings in the 
touching words: “ Have we not all one 
father, hath not one God created us?” f 
—a quotation heard many a time and oft 
from Christian as well as Jewish pulpits. 
How can the learned professor assert, in 
the face of it, that the Jews regarded God 
as the Deity of his chosen race, and not 
as the Father of all? 

Mr. Goldwin Smith next states that the 
morality embodied in the Mosaic law was 
in its day a nearer approach to humanity 
than any other known law. But he adds 
the damaging qualification that both the 
morality and the law were distinctly  tri- 
bal.” It “sanctioned a difference of prin- 
ciple between the rule of dealing with a 
Hebrew and that of dealing with a stran- 
ger, which the civilized conseience now 
condemns.” A strange misconception ! 
Amid the great divergence of opinions in 
the theological world, there is one point on 
which unanimity prevails — that the deca- 
logue taught on Sinai contains the germs 
of all the duties which man owes his Cre- 
ator and his fellow-creatures. The pro- 
fessor may look upon the opinion of a 
Jewish rabbi as warped by partiality. 
Will he reject with like disdain the author- 
— teaching of the Dean of Westmin- 
ster ' 


The Ten Commandments delivered on Mount 
Sinai have become embedded in the heart of 
the religion which has succeeded. . . . They 
represent to us both in fact and in idea the 
granite foundation, the immovable mountain, 
on which the world is built up, without which 
all theories of religion are but as shifting and 
fleeting clouds; they give us the two homely 
fundamental laws, which all subsequent re- 
ligion has but confirmed and sanctioned — the 
law of our duty towards God and the law of 
our duty towards our neighbor. 


When Israel was about to be redeemed 
from Egypt, when the first precept was 
given him, the divine order was issued, 
* One law shall be to him that is homeborn 


and unto the stranger that sojourneth 
among you.” § Again in Leviticus, || where 


* Zeph. iii. 9. 

t Mal. ii. 10, d 

+ Dean Stanley’s ‘ Lectures on the History of the 
Jewish Church,” vol. i., p. 1 

§ Exod. xii. 49. - 

) xxiv. 22, 
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the penalty of the homicide is declared, 
the monition is added: “ Ye shall have one 
manner of law as well for the stranger as 
for one of your own country, for I am the 
Lord your God.” _ It was first commanded 
by the Hebrew Scriptures, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself: I am the 
Lord.” * There is no justification what- 
ever for interpreting this command as ap- 
plicable solely to the Israelite. The veri- 
est tyro in the knowledge of Hebrew could 
prove satisfactorily by many a quotation 
that the word ved is also applied to a non- 
Israelite.t Again and again we are told 
not to vex “the stranger,” but “ the stran- 
ger that dwelleth with you shall be unto 
ou as one born among you, and thou shalt 
ove him as thyself.” ~ In his sublime 
prayer of dedication, Solomon implores 
the Lord: “ Moreover, concerning a stran- 
ger that is not of thy people Israel, but 
cometh from a far-off country .. . when 
he shall come and pray toward this house, 
hear thou in heaven thy dwelling-place, 
and do acccrding to all that the stranger 
calleth to thee for.”§ What grand, all- 
embracing brotherhood do these words 
breathe ! : 
I am aware that here and there in the 
Pentateuch some enactments may be found, 
which, at the first blush, would seem to 


bear out the professor’s assertion, and with 
p ’ 


these I shall now very briefly deal. The 
statement has been made that according to 
the Mosaic law it was only forbidden to 
lend the Israelite at a usurious rate, but 
that no prohibition of this nature existed 
with respect to the non-Israelite. This 
opinion is sought to be supported by a 
verse in Deuteronomy || which is translated 
in the authorized version, “ Unto a stranger 
thou mayest lend upon usury, but unto thy 
brother thou shalt not lend upon usury.” 
The error is, that zeshech is supposed to 
be synonymous with wsury in the present 
acceptation of the term. The word, like 
usury in old English, simply means inter- 
est — any compensation whatever paid for 
the use of money. Accordingly the pas- 
sage should be rendered: “ Unto a stran- 
ger thou mayest lend upon interest, but 
unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon 
interest.” With respect to the Israelite 
it was prohibited both to take and to give 
any interest whatever, for it was clearly 
the design of the Mosaic legislation to 


* Lev. xix. 18. 

t Z.g.in the passage, “ And theyshall ask every one 
of his neighbor” (Exod. xi. 2), where the word ved ap- 
plies to the Egyptians. 

t Lev. xix. 34. 

§ x Kings viii. 41-43. 

xxiii. 20. 
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prevent the few growing rich at the ex. 
pense of the many, and to maintain the 
simple primitive conditions of self-reliant, 
self-contained industrial support by agricul- 
ture and handicrafts, credit being regard- 
ed as an evil and a humiliation to the 
bo rower. “Thou shalt lend to many 
nations, but shalt not borrow,” * is a bless- 
ing which sufficiently indicates the advan- 
tage of an internal commerce free from 
internal credit and indebtedness. Had 
the Israelites been allowed to lend to one 
another at interest, their lands would 
have been encumbered, and their energies 
as agriculturists would have been crippled. 
This happened in Athens and in Rome, 
where all the landed property gradually 
fell into the hands of the rich, and where 
the poor were so oppressed by the debts 
they owed the landowners that a social 
revolution ensued. The like condition of 
things even now exists in India. But this 
danger could not arise from lending to the 
foreigner. It was found necessary since 
the earliest times of the Hebrew common- 
wealth to carry on some commerce with 
neighboring countries, in order to ex- 
change the surplus of their own produce 
for the commodities of other lands. Sol- 
omon sent to Hiram, king of Tyre, to pur- 
chase sandalwood and sycamore for the 
construction of the temple. Thus, also, 
if an Israelite possessed any capital or 
produce which he could not utilize in his 
own country, he had a right to demand 
froma member of a foreign state some 
compensation for the use of the money or 
produce lent to him, and if the foreigner 
applied that capital to commercial enter- 
prise no Mosaic principle was infringed 
by charging him interest. This permis- 
sion, however, only ‘applied to sums bor- 
rowed for mercantile purposes. When 
the Gentile needed the loan of money, not 
for commerce, but for his subsistence, the 
Mosaic law made no difference between 
himandthe Hebrew. “ And if thy brother 
be waxen poor, and his hand faileth with 
thee, then thou shalt relieve him; yea, 
though he be a stranger and sojourner ; 
that he may live with thee. Take thou no 
usury of him or increase; but fear thy 
God.” ¢ Yes, this “tribal” law, which we 
are toid “sanctioned a difference of prin- 
ciple between the rule of dealing with a 
Hebrew and that of dealing with a stran- 
ger,” did wot allow the Jew to make any 
distinction between the Israelite and the 
Gentile in the exercise of philanthropy. 


* Deut. xxviii. 12. 
+ Lev. xxv. 35-36. 
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‘He was bidden to visit the sick among the 

non-Israelites, to relieve their poor, and to 
bury their dead, even as those of his own 
people; for he was bound to walk in the 
ways of his Lord, “who is good to all, 
whose tender mercies are over all his 
works.” * 

The article proceeds: “At length hu- 
manity itself appeared. . . . The less noble 
-part of the Jewish nation, led by national 
pride and ceremonialism, embodied in the 
Pharisee, rejected humanity.” If Mr. Gold- 
win Smith desires to condemn us in these 
words for having refused to acknowledge 
the divinity of the teacher of Nazareth, 
we unhesitatingly plead guilty to the 
charge. We did refuse, and we still re- 
fuse, to pay divine adoration to a human 
being. We have been, and we are still, 
faithful to the teachings of Sinai: “ Thou 
shalt have. no other gods before me.” ¢ 
Nor can we bind our heaven-given reason 
in iron fetters, such as a belief in the mys- 
tery of the Trinity would throw around us. 
But humanity we have never rejected. 
We are not genuine Jews unless we be 
humane, merciful, brotherly, tender, and 
considerate. And does not the professor 
himself admit: “ Benevolent and munifi- 
cent they [the Jews] often are in the high- 
est degree”? , 

Next the old prejudice is revived —for 
prejudices die hard — that during the Mid- 
dle Ages the Jews were “cruel usurers,” 
“and learned to surpass all races in the art 
of handling money with profit, and in 
whatever is akin to that art.” Unfortu- 
nately for humanity, the times have been 
when the Hebrew was shut out from every 
honest and honorable occupation, when 
money-lending constituted almost his sole 
means of obtaining a livelihood, and when 
the impost heaped upon him, together with 
the unscrupulous conduct of his borrow- 
ers, compelled him to exact usurious rates 
of interest. I will not seek to exculpate 
the cruel usarers, but simply repeat what 
was said by a high-minded prelate, Greg- 
ory, Bishop of Blois (in his memoir in 
favor of the Israelites): “O nations! If 
you recall the past faults of the Jews and 
their corruptions, let it be to deplore your 
own work.” Similarly, Martin Luther 
observes in a pamphlet published in 1523: 
“If we prohibit the Jews from following 
trades and other civil occupations, we 
compel them to become usurers.” 

And how different is the estimate 
formed by another eminent contemporary 

* Talmud. Gittin, p. 61; and Maimonides, Kings, 


X.y Ps 12. 
t Exod. xx. 3. 





‘historian of this martyr people, in whom 


Mr. G. Smith can see nothing, at the best, 
but agents and partners of royal and feu- 
dal extortion! Mr. Lecky, whose views 


were not blinded by party spirit, sees in 
them almost the only representatives of 
commercial activity, of learning and prog- 
ress, during the Middle Ages. 


While those around them were grovelling 
in the darkness of besotted ignorance; while 
juggling miracles and lying relics were themes 
on which almost all Europe was expatiating ; 
while the intellect of Christendom, enthralled 
by countless persecutions, had sunk into a 
deadly torpor, in which all love of inquiry and 
all search for truth were abandoned, the Jews 
were still pursuing the path of knowledge, 
amassing learning, and stimulating progress, 
with the same unflinching constancy that they 
manifested in their faith. They were the most 
skilful physicians, the ablest financiers, and 
among the most profound philosophers. 
While they were only second to the moderns 
in the cultivation of natural science, they were 
also the chief interpreters to western Europe 
of Arabian learning.* 


There now remains the gravest charge 
of all to be dealt with, that genuine Jews 
cannot be patriots. “Their only country 
is their race, which is one with their relig- 
ion.” “Alles schon dagewesen,” says the 
rabbi in Gutzkow’s “Uriel Acosta.” It is 
not the first time that this cruel accusation 
has been preferred against us. We have 
heard it before from the lips of Haman, 
when he said, “ There is a certain people 
scattered abroad and dispersed among the 
people in all the provinces of thy king- 
dom; and their laws are diverse from a 
people ; neither keep they the king’s laws; 
therefore it is not for the king’s profit to 
suffer them.” ¢ 

Granted that eighteen hundred years 
ago our ancestors dwelt amid the vine- 
clad hills of Judza, is that any reason why 
we should be less solicitous for the glory 
and interest of the empire we now inhabit ? 
True, we still obey certain religious ordi- 
nances commanded by our law; we still 
practise “an oriental and primeval rite.” 
Can Mr. Goldwin Smith show in what 


* See Lecky, ‘ Rise and Influence of Rationalism in 
Europe,” vol. ii, p. 281, and the authorities there 

uoted. Cf. Draper’s “History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” vol. i., ch. xviii., and vol. 
ii., ch.iv. A valuable monograph on this subject has 
recently been published by Prof. Schleiden, entitled 
“* Die Bedeutung der $uden fiir Erhaltung und Wie« 
derbelebung der Wissenschaften im Mittelalter.” 
The writer, neither a Jew nor of Jewish extraction, 
begins his treatise: ‘‘ Die Juden sind und bleiben das 
a Volk, und wenn man sich auf die Syme 
bolik einer Vorsehung einlassen will, darf man sie wohl 
das ‘ auserwahlte Volk Gottes’ nennen.”’ 

t Book of Esther iii. 8, 
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manner it prevents us from being loyal 
citizens? With as much right he can as- 
sert that they who have substituted adult 
for infant baptism cannot be patriots. He 
surely cannot wish to set up the monstrous 
doctrine, that only they who belong to the 
Established Church can be imbued with 
love of their country. He surely cannot 
desire to push his proposition to its logical 
conclusion, and to brand Nonconformists 
and Roman Catholics as deficient, if not 
altogether lacking, in patriotism. 

Or does the professor mean to assert 
that the sacred books, from which the 
Jewish religion is derived, fail to inculcate 
the virtue of patriotism? There are no 
grounds whatever for such a supposition. 
There was a time when Israel was carried 
away captive into Babylon, with its king, 
its priests and its prophets, its officers and 
artisans. Then there were some among 
the people — Jeremiah calls them dream- 
ers and diviners — who were anxious to 
prevent the people from becoming too 
deeply attached to the country of their 
adoption, as they were not to abide there 
for more than seventy years. But the 
— sent them the missive, “ Serve the 

ing of Babylon, and live.” * “Build ye 
houses, and dwell in them; and plant gar- 
dens, and eat the fruit of them. And 
seek the welfare of the city whither I have 
caused you to be carried away captives, 
and pray unto the Lord for it; for in the 
peace thereof shall ye have peace.” | And 
the counsel here given has ever since reg- 
ulated our course of action. From the 
time of the second temple, where, as we 
are told by Philo and Josephus,t sacrifices 
were offered twice every day for Cesar 
and for the Roman people, to this day, 
prayers ascend from every synagogue 
throughout the globe for the prosperity of 
the country in which the Jew may dwell, 
and for the welfare of his sovereign. 

And we have proved by our actions that 
our prayers were not mere vain lip-service. 
Whenever and wherever the members of 
this “exclusive race” were permitted to 
occupy responsible posts in the adminis- 
tration of their country, they devoted their 
energies loyally and zealously to discharge 
their functions for the welfare of the State 
and the ruler they served. We see them 
faithful to the traditions of their race; we 
see them treading in the footsteps of Jo- 
seph, who was called the “ Saviour of the 
World” by the grateful Egyptian people. 
We see them Eaouiag the example of 


* Jer. xxvii. 17. 
t Jer. xxix. 5, 


+ are of this Jows, Book II., chap. x., § 4. 
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Daniel and his colleagues, of Mordecai, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, who served non- 
Jewish kings with willing allegiance, 
We read in history that some of the most 
faithful diplomatic envoys of Charlemagne 
were Jews.* Many of those men who by 
their writings have shed lustre on Hebrew 
literature were wise statesmen, ministers 
for foreign affairs and ministers of finance, 
who brought prosperity and renown to the 
countries they served. Rabbi Chisdai ibn 
Shaprut was the trusted counsellor of the 
khalif Abdul-Rahman the Third. For 
nearly thirty years did Samuel ibn Nagrela 
conduct the diplomatic and military affairs 
of the kingdom of Granada. His biogra- 
pher says of him that with equal devotion 
he served the State, science, his religion 
and his race — separate interests, each of 
which had its own claims upon him.t In 
addition to these could be named Don 
Isaac Abravanel, Don Joseph, Prince of 
Naxos, and a long list of illustrious states- 
men. It could further be easily shown 
that devoted loyalty was evinced not 
merely by a few exceptional men who, it 
might be argued, rose superior to the 
prejudices of their race, but by the bulk of 
a Jewish population. 

In the declaration to the Commonwealth 
of England by Manasseh Ben Israel, 
recently published in the “ Miscellany of 
Hebrew Literature,” many an_ historical 
illustration is given of the steadfast faith- 
fulness of the Jewish people as subjects. 
One example may suffice : — 


In Spain, the Jews of Burgos, as the chron- 
icles do declare, most generously showed the 
same fidelity in the time of Don Henry, who, 
having killed his brother the king, Don 
Pedro, made himself lord of all his kingdoms, 
and brought under his obedience all the gran- 
dees and people of Spain. Only the Jews of 
Burgos denied to obey him, and fortified them- 
selves within the city, saying, that God would 
never have it that they should deny obedience 
to their natural lord, Don Pedro, or to his 
rightful successors — a constancy that the pru- 
dent king, Don Henry, very much esteemed 
of, saying, that such vassals as those were, by 
kings and great men, worthy of much account, 
seeing they held greater respect to the fidelity 
they owed to their king, although conquered 
and dead, than to the present fortune of the 
conqueror. And a while after, receiving very 
honorable conditions, they gave themselves 
over.} 


* The authorities for these and the following facts 
are given in Gritz’s “‘ Geschichte der Fuden.” | 

+ See “ Miscellany of Hebrew Literature,’’ rst issue, 
“The Minister Rabbi Samuel ibn Nagrela,’’ by Dr. 
Gratz. 
+ The truth of this fact is attested by a contemporary 
chronicler, Ayala, in his Cronica for the year 1367s 
Ch. 34) 35 
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' Itis but rarely that Jews have been per- 
mitted the opportunity of fighting for their 
country, but whenever they have been al- 
lowed to enter the lists, they have proved 
that the yellow a of degradation and 
contumely had not altogether quenched the 
soul of manhood within them, that they 
were not unworthy descendants of the 
Maccabean heroes who cast off the yoke 
of the Syrian king. An imperial Austrian 
standard is to this day suspended in the 
Alt neu Schule at Prague, one of the old- 
est synagogues in Europe—a standard 
presented to the inhabitants of the Fuden- 
stadt by the emperor Ferdinand the Third 
in recognition of the valor they had dis- 
played in keeping at bay the Swedish be- 
siegers in the year 1648. . 
During the present century until very 
recently Jews were not permitted to enter 
military service. Now that they have 
been admitted, have they proved them- 
selves cowards or traitors on the day of 
battle? “Patriots they cannot be,” says 
Professor Goldwin Smith. Is it just to 
cast this opprobrium upon the Jews of 
Germany who but lately shed their life’s 
blood in defence of their fatherland? Is 
this insult deserved by the brave Jews of 
France who rallied with equal alacrity 
under the banner of the empire and the 


republic when the safety of their country 
was imperilled? The Iron Cross and the 
badge of the Legion of Honor which dec- 
orate the breast of many a valiant Jew of 
Germany and France prove how confi- 
dently a state may reckon upon its Jewish 


sons in the hour of danger. Nay, even 
the poor, down-trodden Jews of Roumania 
volunteered in large numbers to serve in 
the national army, and fought patriotically 
at the side of their oppressors, in the war 
with Turkey just ended. 

And in this dear England of ours have 
we Jews ever been guilty of an offence 
that could deserve the stigma of the pro- 
fessor? Have the Jewish members of 
Parliament shown that “ they cannot really 
share the political life of a European na- 
tion”? Have Jewish magistrates, has a 
Jewish master of the rolls, discharged 
judicial and magisterial functions less 
faithfully than their Christian fellow-citi- 
zens? When the cry of the famine- 
stricken indwellers of India reached our 
shores, did the members of this “ exclusive 
race” hold back their hand? When the 
heir-apparent was laid low by disease, did 
the Jews fail to send up their fervent 
prayers on high? Did not the primate in 
that memorable thanksgiving service at 
the Metropolitan Cathedral state in his 
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sermon, “ None were more hearty in their 
prayers than God’s ancient people ” ? 

I have been informed that of the two 
hundred thousand volunteers enrolled in 
England there are no fewer than two thou- 
sand Jews. And this I can assert without 
fear of contradiction, that of all the sub- 
jects of our most gracious Majesty there 
is no section.more. deeply concerned for 
the honor, the highest and truest interests 
of our beloved country, no class more 
ready at the same time to make for its 
sake every sacrifice of comfort, of sub- 
stance, aye, and of life, than that which 
professes the ancient, primeval faith of 
Judaism. 

It is quite true that we Jews feel our- 
selves bound by the ties of religion with 
our brethren in foreign lands. It is quite 
true that when we hear that they are op- 
pressed and persecuted we seek to do 
what is in our power to mitigate’ their suf- 
ferings. We invoke the ‘ube help of 
the British government that is ever ready 
to lift up its voice on behalf of persecuted 
——— But does this feeling of kin- 
ship militate against the loyalty we owe 
our country? Are those Christians less 
loyal citizens of England who have pleaded 
for the better government of their co-relig- 
ionists in Bulgaria? Inasmuch as we are 
Englishmen, it behoves us to sympathize 
with the oppressed throughout the globe. 
We never prove ourselves better English- 
men than when we plead on behalf of 
humanity and justice, and in the name of 
civil and religious freedom. 

I am aware that I have left one loophole 
to the professor. He may say, “ Granted 
then that you are patriots, but then you 
are not genuine Jews.” Genuine Jews 
perhaps not, according to the distorted 
conceptions of an Eisenmenger, a Chiarini, 
ora Billroth. I, however, deny the right 
of an historian to first set up the travesty 
of a Jew, and then to say, “ This is a Jew, 
and he who does not resemble him is not 
a genuine Jew.” And so, conscious of my 
own Judaism, I distinctly refuse the pro- 
fessor the right to deny me the appellation 
of genuine Jew. 

An old Talmudic adage has it that it is 
the function of the scholar to plant peace 
and goodwill upon earth. It should, in 
truth, be his mission to extirpate prejudice 
and to banish sectarian hatred. Is it not 
then to be deplored that a teacher of his- 
tory should have lent the weight of his 
name to perpetuate prejudice and to gal- 
vanize into a spurious vitality the hydra of 
religious intolerance ? 

A teacher of history should regard him- 
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self as an apostle of truth. If, pandering 
to popular prejudice, he substitutes sensa- 
tional fiction for inexorable fact, though 
he may achieve distinction among the 
ephemerida of his time, posterity will re- 
use him the title of historian. 

HERMANN ADLER. 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
A ROMANCE OF THE EAST COAST. 


THERE has been no systematic research 
or connected relation of the touching his- 
tory of loss and stirring event, that belts 
our island below the waves that encircle 
its coasts. We frequently hear of en- 
croachment of the sea in one place; of 
land hardly fought for and hardly regained 
in another; yet few people trouble them- 
selves to recall the circumstances under 
which the sea stole in and the soil crum- 
bled and fell. Many a time-worn cliff.and 


shifting sand-beach could testify to histo- 
ries as strange and tragic as any fiction 
could invent. 

It was with an attempt to unveil the 
oblivion that has covered one of the most 
interesting spots in the England of former 
ots that the present paper was begun. 


eble’s bequest of a lifeboat drew mo-[ 


mentary attention to a place known best 
to lovers of ecclesiastical history, and led 
us to investigate a history of its growth 
and decline, which an antiquary of the last 
century, Gardner, made it his work to re- 
cord, leaving a history as strange and 
touching as any in our annals. 

On the edge of a cliff, on a desolate 
part of the Suffolk coast, stands in soli- 
tude a grey, ruined tower, looming grimly 
over the yellow sandstone rock which the 
sea has eaten and furrowed with wave- 
lines down to the bar of white sand which 
stretches below. That ruin is almost all 
that remains of a considerable city, one of 
England’s principal towns and seaports, a 
flourishing place that was member of the 
Cinque Ports at one time; while now the 
white-tipped waves and pale blue sea roll 
heavily over tower and spire, streets and 
houses, which for six miles to seaward lie 
buried beneath, to the border of the hori- 
zon where we see the breakers lashin 
over the bar, and where the waste cli 
was washed up and piled to the destruc- 
tion of many a good ship. 

Dunwich (or Don Wyc), now represent- 
ed by a small fishing village, was, as Gard- 
ner tells us, a royal residence, and the first 
episcopal see in the kingdom of East An- 
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glia; and not merely from his record, but 
from other sources, it is easy to trace its 
history as it was torn away bit by bit, and 
street by street fell into the merciless sea. 
An account of Dunwich is given by Bede. 
It was first distinguished through Sige- 
bert’s establishing his court there with his 
favorite, Bishop Felix, who founded the 
see, and he “graced it with many royal 
palaces.” If decnicion be trustworthy, 
this king must have been an able ruler 
and reformer to have so quickly estab- 
lished “civility, morality, and Christianity 
throughout his domains.” Stow relates of 
him that “ his great desire was to suppress 
idolatry, and in this he was assisted by 
Felix, a pious priest from Burgundy, who 
was consecrated first bishop of East An- 
glia by Honorius, Archbishop Cantuar, 
who sent him to preach the gospel in 636.” 
Many famous men then resorted to Dun- 
wich to be coadjutors in promoting the 
grand design of conversion, which by their 
zeal was effected. Seminaries were estab- 
lished there, “and the sable cloud of pa- 
ganism dispelled.” We find in Speed’s 
chronicle this curious rhyme : — 


At Donmok there was Felix bishop 
Of East Angle and taught the Christian faith, 
That is full hye in heaven I hope. 


The fourth bishop — Bisus, or Bosa — 
in his old age divided the see into Dun- 
wich for Suffolk, and Elmham for Norfolk. 

Goodwin mentionsnine bishops of Dun- 
wich and eleven of Elmham. Humbert, 
the last of Elmham, was consecrated 
about 826. He crowned Edmund king of 
East Anglia, and with him was martyred 


by the Danes in 870, Nov. 20. Wibred, 


Bishop of Dunwich, succeeded him, and 
again united both sees at Elmham. 

There can be no doubt that Dunwich 
was a town of considerable size. Suck- 
ling gives a tradition “that the tailors of 
Dunwich would formerly sit in their shops 
and see the skipping at anchor in Yar- 
mouth roads.” To do that, the coast must 
have been convex on the south, and Dun- 
wich six miles to eastward. 

In Edward the Confessor’s survey, Edin 
de Laspuld held Dunwich for one manor, 
two carves of land besides one in the de- 
mesne, twelve bordari, and one hundred 
and twenty burgesses, one church. 

When Robert Malet held it, only one 
carve of land remained, for the sea had 
already commenced its destructive work. 

The town has been fully described by 
more than one historian. It was built on 
a cliff forty feet high, with a rampart of 
earth east and west, fortified with pali- 
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sades, at the foot of which was a deep 
ditch. To frustrate ascent from the river 
on the north side, artificial mounds were 
raised on the ridges, also fenced with pal- 
isades adjoining “ Pales dikes.” Within, 
a spacious plot was encompassed, of hills 
and hollows, replenished with buildings 
fair and magnificent, called “ Cite de Den- 
wyk” and “ Civitas Dunwic.” Gardner 
also relates how a forest called “ East- 
wood” or “ King’s Forest” extended for 
several miles southeast of the town, “for 
mnay ages destroyed by the sea, and be- 
come a road where boats and vessels now 
sail.” Another forest, “ Westwood,” stood 
westerly. Weever states that the men of 
Dunwich required aid of William I. against 
the rage of the sea, affirming that it de- 
stroyed their forest. In 1739, the sea un- 
covered the roots of a great number of 
trees, supposed to be a part of the sub- 
merged forest, and still occasionally to be 
seen. Gardner had seen a MS. which 
mentioned that the Conqueror gave leave 
to the Rouses of Baddington to hunt and 
hawk in his forest of Dunwich. 

The town boasted of a mint with. its own 
coinage ; and Stow speaks of the “ coynes 
which many men of the town can yet 
show,” sterling pence — with this inscrip- 
tion, “Civitas Dunwic, XX.” — which 


weighed an ounce, twelve ounces of a 
pound troy, and so, being twenty shillings 


in money, were both a pound in payment 
and in weight. During Felix’s time the 
city was governed by a mayor and three 
bailiffs, with inferior officers. We hear of 
ten churches, and others that fell, monas- 
teries, and hospitals, at a very early date. 
The entrance to the haven was on the 
north side, where a pier was erected. In 
Gardner’s time a part of the quay was vis- 
ible, and about two hundred of the piles 
exposed at low water. Some ancient 
writings speak of the road of St. John, a 
king’s highway to Norwich. Dunwich 
was besieged by Robert, Earl of Leicester, 
and was strong enough to withstand his 
army of three thousand Flemings and oth- 
er troops sent by Lewis of France for 
Henry’s assistance —an army which had 
subdued Ipswich and Norwich, but retired 
in despair from before Dunwich. Remains 
of the earl’s fortifications are still to be 
found on Westleton Heath close by. Dun- 
wich ranked itself under the White Rose 
later, and afforded considerable aid to Ed- 
ward IV. 

Before entering into any further histori- 
cal details, it may be well to sketch Dun- 
wich as it now appears. We were curious 
to see the last remains of the city, and as 
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no railway comes within some miles of the 
place, we chose the pleasantest route, go- 
ing from the village of Thorpe by sea. 

For some time the coast on our left 
a 8 the same unvarying features — 
ong banks of grey shingle, a bar of white 
sand between each, rising tier on tier to 
the cliff, which was always of sandstone 
fringed with dark corn-grass and harebell, 
and a barren country with stunted trees, 
few and far between, alternating with 
patches of wild common, all golden and 
purple with gorse and heather. 

The sea moans a ceaseless knell over 
the treacherous bar, and spars of wreck 
continually strewed on the shore tell a 
melancholy tale. At Sizewell the bay ex- 
tends widely, and Dunwich first becomes 
visible at a dark wooded point descending 
abruptly to the line of white sand, and the 
gaunt drear ruin of All Saints Church on 
the cliff stands sharply against the sky. 
Beyond Dunwich are fainter reaches of: 
rock and cliff, broken only by the large 
half-ruined church of Walberswich ; and 
Southwold, a white, sun-tipped mass, glis- 
tens at the farthest point af the bay. No- 
other buildings break the line of desolate 
beach. No sounds disturb the silence, 
but the lashing of the waves, the melan- 
choly curlew’s song and the plover’s cry. 

Landing near the point, we climbed up 
the side of the cliff by sand steps toa 
path which led through a wood of gnarled ' 
oaks and ancient firs (a weird spot, whose : 
audible stillness was broken by the wild ° 
dove cooing hoarsely) to a massive ivy- 
grown wall. Passing through a low arch 
and a little wicker gate, we found our- 
selves in a barley field inclosed by a heavy . 
grim wall with lofty gateways. In the 
centre of the field before usa noble pile 
of ruins arose, thickly clothed with ivy, 
but even in decay most beautiful and 
stately. 

We could discern much of the building, 
and arches and numerous entrances invit- 
ed closer investigation, unfortunately for- 
bidden by the ripe barley through which 
we could find no path. To our right the 
wall jutted out abruptly into the field, above 
which rose the ruined grey tower of All 
Saints Church. We were within the walls 
of the Grey Friars, whose monastery, the 
so-called “ Monks’ Palace,” was before us. 
Gardner gives a very complete account 
of the Grey Friars or Friars Minor, which 
was in his time very much in the same 
dismantled state as we now see it. 

The monastery was founded by Richard © 
Fitzjohn and Alice his wife, and aug- 
mented by Henry III. A part of the ram: ° 
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part was pulled down to make room for it 
on the east. Gardner says: “ This fri- 
ary contains seven acres encompassed 
with a stone wall, and had three gates 
eastward (one demolished) and two ad- 
joining west, whose arches continue pretty 
firm, not without some curiosity of work- 
manship, but clad as most of the wall with 
ivy. The bigger gate was the entrance to 
the house, the greater part of which now 
lies in ruinous heaps, and the standing 
remains converted into a good tenement 
and hall with apartments where affairs of 
corporation are transacted, and a gacl 
having a red brick front built of late years. 
The lesser gate was the way to the church.” 
The inhabited portion he speaks of has 
now disappeared. The common garden 
was a plot of ground, whereon grew large 
crops of thyme, which was washed away 
in 1770. The seal of the Grey Friars was 
oval and had a ship under sail, the king 
at the prow, a bishop with mitre and cro- 
zier at the stem; the inscription, “* Si- 
gillu. +- Frm.— Minor.— Dominic.” At 
the dissolution of monasteries, the Grey 
Friary was granted to John Eye. 

We retraced our steps through the 
wood and entered a lane which took us 
into the road on the other side of the 
friary wall, then down a steep incline, 
and a path led us up to the edge of the 
cliff and into the churchyard and ruined 
church. The latter had been pulled down 
at no very distant period. The date on 
one of the tombstones was 1814. The 
sea has worked to the very foot of the 
building, and a few years later must wit- 
ness its fall. 

Standing between the roofless walls and 
broken arches and pillars with the tower 
behind us, we enjoyed a view unusually 
beautiful, an almost unbroken expanse of 
fine sea and distant coast, only a ruined 
fragment of grey wall in the foreground, 
. deep in the clefts of which the “ Dunwich 
rose” was springing and throwing long 
sprays and wreaths of blossoms over the 
crumbling stone. Even nature’s produc- 
tions in this spot have an historical inter- 
est. Tradition relates that this flower was 
brought by the monks from Normandy 
centuries ago, and that it will grow no- 
where else. It certainly degenerates under 
cultivation, and partakes of the nature of 
the Scotch rose — hardy, and spreading 
rapidly. It grows all over the sand cliffs 
and pentlands about there, creeping along 
the ground when it can find nothing to 
cling to. The flower has a_ powerful 
scent; it is a single blossom of purest 
white velvet, with anthers of black or 





brown, a smooth brown stem, with long 
sharp thorns, and smooth, pointed, dark. 
— leaves, growing like the blackberry 
eaves, for which at first we mistook them, 

The church is of flint and freestone. 
Gardner describes it as “old, but pret- 
ty strong, and indifferently handsome, 
crowned with a battlement, each angle 
supporting the statue of an angel, Gabriel, 
Michael, Raphael, and Uriel, whereof one 
is blown down and destroyed; it formerly 
enjoyed a clock, but now possesses three 
bells instead.” In the aisle were magis- 
terial seats, decorated with curious carved 
work, and-some very ancient tombs, with 
inscriptions “ illegible to any.” Ina later 
account we find All Saints mentioned as 
the only church in being where divine 
service was celebrated fortnightly from 
Lady Day to Michaelmas, and monthly 
afterwards. The minister’s stipend was 
not to exceed 12/. a year, with a small al- 
lowance for refreshment in consideration 
of his journey there. The church at that 
time was but mean externally, and in a 
tottering state, especially the chance]; 
and our writer speaks of the walls inside 
“ being infected with an incurable, spread- 
ing leprosy,” probably damp; but of re- 
mains of grandeur in the roof, and of the 
antiquity of the gravestones and brasses. 
He also praises the painted glass win- 
dows, and the image of St. Mary Magda- 
lene. Most of the churches at Dunwich 
and in the neighborhood seem to have 
been profusely decorated. In “ Dowsing’s 
Journal ” we find a note of one church in 
Dunwich marked for destruction, St. 
Peter’s, northeast of All Saints, and that 
alone “contains sixty-three cherubims, 
sixty at least of Jesus, writings in capital 
letters on the roof, and forty superstitious 
pictures, all promised by church wardens 
to be destroyed.” 

It would be difficult to recall all the 
ornamentation, or reconstruct mentally 
the bare and shattered ruin we saw. Yet 
Gardner’s descriptions are so vivid that 
the entire city is made to rise before our 
eyes and seem a familiar place. He fol- 
lows its history from the building of the 
first church in Edward the Confessor’s 
reign, and only in the steady catalogue of 
loss can the size of the place be realized. 
The following list may give some idea of 
his patient research in chronicling the 
churches and buildings which fell into the 
sea: — 

The church of St. Felix and a cell of 
monks, lost very early. 

A hospital of St. James for lepers, of 
Richard I, i 
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Several churches washed away in 1286, 
on the night after New Year’s Day. 

The old port destroyed in the first year 
of Edward III., and in the twenty-third 
year of his reign a great part of the town 
—four hundred houses, with shops and 
wind-mills. 

1331. St. Michael and St. Bartholomew’s 
(Register of Eye); St. Leonard’s and St. 
Martin’s Church in 1335. 

1385. Theeighth yearof Rich. II. The 
sea ate away the shore to Black Friars. - 

1540. The churches of St. John Baptist, 
St. Anthony, and St. Francis; also the 
South Gate and Golden Gate ; not a quar- 
ter of the town left standing. 

1570. Greatdamage. St. John’s Church 
was large, and in the centre of the town 
lay the market-place. The inhabitants 
took it down to save the material, and 
found in the chancel the tomb of one of 
the bishops, “ with a pair of boots (still re- 
maining on his feet), and on his breast two 
chalices of coarse metal.” 

The losses at this period excited great 
commiseration in England. Dunwich suf- 
fered greatly in Henry VIII.’s reign, both 
by the religious houses and in the fishing 
trade, through the removal of their port. 
Queen Elizabeth gave them, in compen- 
sation, the money arising from ihe sale of 
bells and other material of Ingate church, 
and the chancel of Kissingland church. 
St. Leonard’s fair, which was very profita- 
ble, survived for many years. 

In Charles I.’s reign the foundation of 
the Temple buliding was reached. 

1677. The market-place suffered, and 
the cross was taken down and sold. 

1680. All the buildings of Maison Dieu 
Lane destroyed. 

1702. St. Peter’s Church and the Town 
Hall pulled down. 

1715. The gaol undermined. 

1729. Utmost bounds of St. Peter’s 
Cemetery. 

1740. Terrible devastations in Decem- 


r. 

And this last storm destroyed Dunwich 
asatown. The picture of devastation and 
the irresistible force of its energy is so 
Striking that we must give it in Gardner’s 
words : — 


The wind blowing very hard N. E. for sev- 
eral days, occasioned great seas, doing much 
damage of the coast by inundations, breaking 
down banks, and overflowing marshes, the 
sad effects of which were felt at Dunwich; 
much of their cliffs ‘was washed away with the 
last remains of St. Nicholas churchyard and 
the great road leading to the town from the 
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Key, leaving several naked walls and tokens of 
antient buildings. 

From Maison Dieu Lane northwards was a 
scene of confusion. Part of the Old Key, 
built with stone, lay bare, making canals across 
the beach, through which the river had com- 
munication, hindering foot-passengers. King’s 
Holm or St. Leonard’s Marsh under water,’ 
and much shingle and sand thrown on it, ever 
since of little worth. The sea raged with such 
fury that Cock and Hen Hills (140 feet) had 
their heads levelled with their bases, and the 
ground about them so rent and torn that the 
foundation of St. Francis’ Chapel, between 
the hills, was discovered, where besides the 
ruined walls were five round stones 4 feet in 
diameter, also a circle of large stumps of piles 
24 feet in circumference. The bounds of the 
cemetery were staked, within which the secret 
repositories of the dead were exposed to view, 
several skeletons, divested of their coverings, 
some in order, others interrupted and scattered 
as the surfs carried them. A stone coffin lined 
with tiles broken by the sea in two pieces, 
which now serve as steps at each foot of Deer-: 
ing bridge. 

Another writer describes “how while 
wind and sea roared, the dead were seen 
sticking to the sides of the cliff in ghastly 
and terrible fashion.” Gardner also re- 
lates of the old quay, the foundations of 
earlier buildings, and the pipes of an an- 
cient aqueduct “of lead and grey earth, 
like that of some Urus being laid bare, all 
reduced to beach, over which the sea plays 
at high tide.” He gives acarefully-drawn 
map of Dunwich in 1542, marking the line 
of cliff in his own time, so that its former 
dimensions might be estimated. Since 
he wrote a large portion has been washed 
away. 

From time to time we find mention of 
Dunwich in history. In Richard I.’s reign 
the town was fined one thousand and sixty 
marks for the illicit practice of supplying 
the enemy with corn. They seem to have 
redeemed their character later, for Edward 
I. allowed the men of Dunwich 200/. that 
his father granted them for faithful ser- 
vices. In the twenty-fourth year of his 
reign they, at their own cost and charges, 
built eleven ships of war, furnished with 
munition. These sailed with the king’s 
brother, Edmund, Earl Leicester, & 
France, and remained on the coast of Gas- 
coign from St. Andrew’s Day till Pente- 
cost, serving the king without pay, and had 
four ships, with their artillery, taken and 
destroyed by the enemy. 

In 1282 there is a grievous complaint 
against the pirates of Zetland and Holland, 
who spoiled and robbed them, slaying 
many men, and carrying away their ships 
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and goods. Dunwich suffered much loss 
from time to time by these raids. One 
noted man only we find living there after 
the dissolution of its monasteries in 1518: 
Fox, the first who printed in Saxon char- 
acters in England. He was imprisoned 
and exiled by Mary. 

With an antiquarian delight Gardner 
devotes a large part of his book to the 
descriptions and drawings of the curiosi- 
ties and relics he found in large numbers 
at Dunwich, some of which were very 
curious. Whether Roman, Anglo-Saxon, 
Norman, or relics of a later time, all re- 
ceive full description, the circumstances 
of their discovery and their history are 
impartially given with equal care. The 
book may be commended in this respect 
to the curious in such matters, while the 
reccllections of our excursion must be now 
limited. 

Descending by the road to some cot- 
tages, we walked under the Grey Friars’ 
wall again, past the lane before mentioned, 
which really led to Scott’s Hall, a fine old 
tri-gabled house, now a farm, and we 
gained the open common — Westleton 
Common — when we turned and looked 
our last at Dunwich remains, of which we 
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had the finest view. Perhaps the ‘beauty 
of its situation is better manifested: from 
this point than any other. At the top of 
the hill, clearly outlined against the purple’ 
lowering evening clouds, rose All Saints 
tower, a light grey mass of stone, above a 
crown of trees. From this leafy crest 
descended a steep incline of common, 
richly clothed with many-hued heather of 
crimson purple and brown, and with green 
and gold bracken, a sandy road winding 
tortuously down the hill, in one curve of 
which a corn-laden wain crept its slow way. 
Between the elm coronal and a broken bit 
of common was a peep of blue sea, with. 
white-sailed, motionless ships; right and 
left of us trees and woody ravine. We © 
were not strictly in Dunwich then, but in 
the parish of Westleton, by which route 
we wended our way to the nearest station, 
nine miles distant; a pleasant walk through 
old-world villages with round-towered and 
thatched churches and gossip-seats on the: 
green, through pleasant fields, where the 
cattle stood in the after-glow, and rustic 
bridges spanned the tiny streams, till the 
railroad brought us back to a modern busy 
world once more. 
EmILy L. CORNISH. 





CARDINAL YorK (Henry Stuart). — One 
day, in Campagna di Roma, we saw a splendid 
carriage and six horses of most brilliant ca- 
parison coming towards us across the plain. 
The carriage stopped ; down went the window, 
and out came a head with a large red hat on 
it. He leant his arms on the window-ledge, 
saying, “ Are you Englishmen?” “ Yes, sir,” 
I said. “Come to see Rome?” “ Yes.” 
And then he began asking questions, all of 
which I don’t remember, till he stopped for a 
moment, and then, in a loud voice, said, “ How 
are all my armies and navies in Britain?” I 
looked up with astonishment, and could not 
understand what he had to do with armies and 
navies. Aiter staring in his face with amaze- 
ment, I said, “‘ The sailors are as jolly as ever, 
and the soldiers very comfortable in their bar- 
racks ;” and while I still stoed in confusion of 
mind, I saw him putting out his two fingers, 
and saying, “ God bless you, my children !” he 
pulled up the window and drove off. Turning 
round, I went two or three steps to my com- 
panion, who stood behind me, and he said to 





me, “ John, do you know who you have been 

talking to?” “ No, Frank, I don’t know him; 

who is he?” “That was ‘Charley is my 

darling’s * brother !” 

Life ¢ J. C. Schetky, Marine Painter, born 1778, died 
1874. 


FROM THE RECORDS OF WINCHESTER CA- 
THEDRAL, A.D. 1182. 


(A WORKMAN’S BILL.) 


For work done, 
In soldering and repairing St. Joseph, . 
Cleaning and ornamenting the Holy 
Ghost, é > ° ‘ : 
Repairing the Virgin Mary before and 
behind, and making a new Child, 
Screwing a nose in the Devil, putting 
in the hair in his head, and plac- 
ing a new joint inhistail,.  . 





